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THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and 


Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. 


Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


CHALDAA). New and Revised Edition. By 


With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. 


Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN: the Scenery and Splendours of the United Kingdom. Specially approved 


by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Consisting of 196 Photo Reproductions of the most noteworthy scenes in these Islands, with accompanying Text. his isan Adiion de Luxe, 


and is beautifully got up. Large 4to, £1 1s. 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right 


Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with several Illus- 
trations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW 
in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D, D.C.L. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very Rev. 


ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the Author by 
M. PAYNE SMITH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


By the Rev. MONTAGUE FOWLER, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 


AUTHORSHIP of DEUTERONOMY, The. Second Edition, 


with brief Notice of Dr. Driver's Commentary. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.L, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bonon), Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. ; limp cloth, 6d. 


THE CONTINUITY of the HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


in ENGLAND. By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d, 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS.—The HIS- 


TORY of BABYLONIA,. By the late GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to 
date by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.—The GREEK 


EPIC. By Professor G. C. WARR. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, for School Prizes, &c. Crown 8yo, on Hand-made paper, top 
edges gilt, buckram boards, 5s. ; calf, 7s, 6d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES.— PLATONISM. By 


the Rev. T. B. STRONG, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES.—NEOPLATONISM. 


By the Rev, C. BIGG, D.D., Christ Church, Oxford. Fcap. 8v9, cloth boards, 3s. 


AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. 


G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ENGLAND'S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions 


from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., U.C.L. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
__ Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 
[This book is the Firet to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and un- 
published, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also containsa recent 
und important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine. } 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the 
MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, bucsram, bevelled boards, 7s, 6d. 

“A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce has 
yet written.’’—Academy. 


VERSES. By Ohristina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and ‘The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, ; limp roan, 5s. ; 
levantine, 6s. 6d. ; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


CALLED to be SAINTS. The Minor Festivals Devo- 


tionally Studied. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, Reprint on Hand- 
made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 5s. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 


the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen A. 


PROCTOR. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday 


Readings forthe Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings hy 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P R.A ; Sir E, BURNE-JONES, Bart. ; E. J. POYNTER, 
R.A.; G. F, WATTS, R.A.; EK. ABMYTAGE, R.A.; F. MADOX BROWN: 
&. SOLOMON ; HOLMAN HUN‘, &c. With Letterpress Descripiions by ALEY 
FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.: 


BRIGHTON: 129, 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES 


Author of “ The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.” 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. Pages from the Story of the 


Moral Conquests of Christianity. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; buckram, 4s, 
JOAN the MAID: Deliverer of England and France. 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of our 


Lord. Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s, 


ATTILA and HIS CONQUERORS. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s. 6d, 


SONGS, OLD and NEW. Demy 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 

THE BEATITUDES. Thoughts for All Saints’ Day. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

“BY the MYSTERY of THY HOLY INCARNATION.” 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 
“BY THY CROSS and PASSION.” Thoughts on the 


words spoken around and on the Cross. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


“BY THY GLORIOUS RESURRECTION and ASCEN- 


SION.” Easter Thoughts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. 

“BY the COMING of the HOLY GHOST.” Thoughts for 
Whitsuntide, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 

THE TRUE VINE. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

THE GREAT PRAYER of CHRISTENDOM. Thoughts 
on the Lord’s Prayer. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


AN OLD STORY of BETHLEHEM. One Link in the 


great Pedigree. With Six Plates beautifully printed in colours. Fcap, 4to, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Studies from the Lives of Gordon, Livingstone, and Pattison. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d, 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE 


CENTURIES. Studies from the Lives of the Black-Letter Saints of the English 
Calendar. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


| AGAINST the STREAM. The Story of an Heroic Age in 


England. With Eight Page Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


CONQUERING and TO CONQUER. A Story of Rome in 


the Days of St. Jerome. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS of IRELAND, SCOT- 


LAND, and ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


LAPSED, NOT LOST. A Story of Roman Carthage. 


| Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


| WITHIN the VEIL. Studies in the Epistle to the 


| Hebrews. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


|THE BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the Revelation 


| of St. John the Divine. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


‘LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. Reminiscences. 


limp cloth, 6d, 


'SKETOHES of the WOMEN of CHRISTENDOM. Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 





18mo, 


THOUGHTS and CHARACTERS. Being Selections from 


the Writings of Mrs. Charles. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C. 
NONTU STREET. 
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CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Sqvarz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, | 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND . 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
OA TALOGUES post Sree on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forrran Booxs and Pertopicats at the most 
moderate prices, 
Outaloques on application. 


On application for one stamp. 


‘'MNHE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & 0OO., 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


a A) 

EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
hate specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 

folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
, Aavine and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 

Jd als. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Ad i 

and Publishing Departments conducted. . meeneees 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


r ° - 
A -LADY highly RECOMMENDS a 
. _ HOME in SWITZERLAND where four Girls are received. 
Exceptional educational advantages combined with refined home- 
comforts and individual care. Beautiful position. Moderate terms.— 
Prospectus, Miss Heiss, Bienne, Switzerland; or Mrs. Dicks 
Cherington, Shipston-on-Stour. ' 


: eNOS 
‘(.YPE-WRITING—MSS. of every 
‘ description COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Examination uestions, Notices, &c., by DUPLICATING process. 
— terms.—Miss Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 


1g a] NAT. 
T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 
, OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &€., on 
definite Church principles, Fees: £66 per anuum (Sons of Clergy- 
men baal Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s. 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. 
A Selection of the Works of tiese Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery. The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest. Proofs of 
this Master’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. The copies are in all 
cases of the exacé size of the original copperplates. 


Now Published for the First Time in Autotype. 

WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 
Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE 
Including the ‘“‘ Blessed Damozel,” ‘‘ Proserpine,”’ 
“The Lamp of Memory,” ‘‘ Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
** Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-AR 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT’, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-fr-c, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD SIREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 





M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOUTOGRKAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary. 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 

in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 

Antiquarians, heeologi and those en in theinvestigation 

and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C, DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., d&c., ata mode: ate cost, 
Specimens apd price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








‘EGYPTOLOGY. 
ROF. FLINDERS PETRIE will deliver 


a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on NEW DISCOVERIES in 
EGYPT; EARLY EGYPTIAN RELIGION; and the FORMS of 
HIEROGLY PHS, on THURSDAYS, 3 p.m., May 21, and onwards. 

The CLASS for LANGUAGE will be held by Mr. F. L. GRIFFITH, 
on Seven THU RSDAYs3, 4.30 p.m., May 7, and onwards. 

Tickets for the Term, £1 ls., on application to the Secretary, | 
Univensity Cottecr, Gower Srxrer, W.C. 


A RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 

—Mr. HENRY BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for the Navy 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 


HELSEA FIGURES. — Rare COL- 
LECTION of ten magnificent FIGURES and GROUPS. 
Genuine and scarce old Chelsea Ware. All quite perfect except one. 
Splendid collection. 150 Guineas. 
Lowe, Book Exporter, New Street, Birmingham. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Books, Birmingham.” Telephone 1531. 


VOLUME Ii. 














W. D. Mackay, &.S.A. ; 


“ Sure to find favour with a large public.””— Times, 


* An ideal standard edition for the library.” — Graphic 





Schola ships, July 20th.—Rey. T. F. Howsoy, M.A., Warden. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S GALLERIES 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION of OLD EMBROIMERIES, BROCADES, and 
VELVETS 


Of the XVI. and XVII. CENTURIES. 
_______Adlmission_and_Histotieal Catalogue free. 


OEP EMBROIDERIES and BROCADES. 
—An EXHIBITION of EARLY SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, POLISH, and INDO-SPANISH Hangings, 
Valances, Panels, Quilts, Coverlets, Borders, &c. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue free. . 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


QLD CHURCH EMBROIDERIES.— 


An EXHIBITION of Hangings, Panels, Altar_Frontals, 

Cloths and Covers, Chalice Veils and Covers, Dalmatics, 
Chasubles, Stoles and Maniples, dating from 1500 a.p. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue free. a 
DEBENHAM & FREEBUDY, Wigmore Street, W. 


OEP VELVETS, TAPESTRIES, &c.— 
The above EXHIBITION includes BOKHARA Velvets ; 
BROUSSA Velvet Carpets; Cut Velvet Curtains, &c.; 
Hangings of Tapestry and Cloth of Gold; Persian Silk 

ats, &c. 














Admission and Historical Catalogue free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, 54, PALL MALL EAST.—The ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6 Admission, 1s, 
Samvet J. Hopson, R.W-S , Secretary. 








JIOTURE PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 


—For advice and full particulars address C. H. Miprortu, 
tudio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 





ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 
TURES, in OIL, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools.—DowpbrsWELL, 160, New Bond Street, W. ° 


PALL MALL.— Theatrical Portraits and others, Pictures, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Old China, Byron Relics, &c,—By direction of 
the Exors, of the late Mr, Henry Harrison, 


M ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY. 54, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, 13th May, at 1 o'clock precisely, a number of 
THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, many of which have beea warehoused 
for nearly 50 years, including several of David Garrick and Edmund 
Kean, in character; also portraits of Miss Farren, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. 
Pritchard, Mrs. Roberson, and others, by : - 
Mary Beale Dr a G Sir J. Reynolds 
'T. Beach W. Gill Hall Wheatley 
Dance SirT. Lawrence _ Hoppner Zoffany 
Also Early English landscapes, modern Italian pictures, and a few 
examples of the old Dutch school. Also several Louis XVI. black 
boulle bracket clocks, Empire clocks, Freuch bronzes, cabinets, old 














NOW READY, PRICE 7s. 64. 
Dr. Robert Chambers's 
LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Revised and Partially Rewritten by WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original Drawings by O. Martin Hanpiz, R S.A. 
R. B. Niszetr, A.R.S.A; G. O. Rem, A.R 7 
a New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s Portrait ; and an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 

In 4 vols., crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each; alro an impression, limited to 250 copies, on hand made 
paper, price 63s. net for the 4 vols. 


W. & R. OHAMBERS, Lip, Epinsurcu; anv 47, Pargrnoster Row, Lonvon. 


china, including an old Lowestoft dinner service, cabinet ohjects, &c. 
‘Also Byron relics, viz., a bracelet with miniature of Lord Byron and 
four panels of hair (named), two other miniatures of the family, and 
four gola fob seals engraved with coats of arms. . 
ay be viewed on Monday next and following day, when catalogues 
may be had.—54, Pall Mall. 





parts. _D—— veG—— COLLECTION, 





WORKS OF ART AND RICH FURNITURE. 


Fine Snuff-boxes. Sweetmeat-boxes, Chatelatnes and Watches of the 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI. periods; Miniatures; Jewels; Silver and 
Goldsmith Work ; Limoges Enamelled Plates; Stained-glass Panes ; 
Oid Sevres Table Service ; Old Saxony China ; magnificent Candelabra ; 
Clocks ; Louis XV. and Louis XVI. Andirons; very large Urental 
Granite Vases; Renaissance and other styles of Furniture: very hand- 
some closing Writing-table, a gift of King Louis XVI.; superb 
Drawing-room Furniture, upholstered in Beauvais Tapestry, repre- 
senting military subjects after Casanova ; splendid Gobelins Tapestry ; 
exceptional Point Tapestry ; Embroidery Work ; Stuffs, &c. 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 

hy Juan de Arellano, Goya, Van Goyen, J. and 8, Ruisdael, P. Suayers, 
Teniers, Terturg, Benjamin-Constant, Benouville, Berne-Bellecour 
F. Bonvin, Corot, Courbet, Diaz, Duez, J. Dupré, Heilbuth, Henner, 
Ch. Jacque, Lobrichon, Eug. Lambert, Louis Leloir, Heuri Lévy, Van 
Marcke, Meissonier, Tynacio Merino, de Neuville, Plassan, Ribot, 
Léopold Robert, Troyon, Vautier, Vibert, Vollon, Ziem 

DRAWINGS AND WATER-COLOURS, 
Composing the important COLLECTION of Mr. D— pr G—, and 
the SALE of which, at PUBLIC AUCTION, will trke place in 
PARIS, at the GALLERY GEORGES PETIT, 8, RUE de SEZE 8, 
on MONDAY, Ist, Tuesday, 2nd, Wednesday, 3rd, Thursday, 4th, and 
Monday, 8th J UNE, 1896, at 2 p.m. 

Auctioneer: M. Pavt Cuevacurer, 10, Rue de la Grange, Batéli¢re. 
Experts: MM. Mansuem & Sox, 7, Rue St. Georges; Mr. Grorsts 
Petit, 12, Rue Godt de Maurvi. Exhibition of the Works of Art: 
Saturday, 30th, and Sunday, 3ist May, 1896, from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Exhibition of Paintings: Saturday, 6th, and Sunday, 7th June, 1896, 
from 1 to 6 p.m. 





8.A.; and G. Pras; 


“The notes are exact, copious, and often curious. The illustrations are excellent.’’—Spcaker, . 


* Ought to take ravk as at once the most exhaustive and the best balanced biography of the poet.”— Glasgow Herald. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


w. KE. . GARRETT SARRETT FISHER. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: 


a Brief History. By W. E. GARRETT FISHER, 
Crown 8vo, [Just ready. 
COUNT LUTZOW. 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count LUTZOW, formerlv Deputy for Bohemia in the 
Austrian Parliament. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


[Just ready, 
H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 
World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 6s. 

A FORGOTTEN OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

BY SIR W. W. HUNTER. 
See the MAY NUMBE* of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


which also contains 


TWO ARTICLES ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE ag OF THE LUDICROUS, 


Ww. 8. ° 
THREE ARTICLES ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
CZAR AND EMPEROR, BY CARL BLIND. 
TORIES oe OPPORTUNISTS? 
THE INTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE WOMEN OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
HE EGYPT{[AN ADVANCE, BY 
GRIFFIT 





BY 


MAJOR 


AND OTHER eeneaoiatactate 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S NEW NOVEL 


is continued in 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 
which also contains 
EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY 


HENRY JAMES—W. L. ALDEN— 
VIOLET HUNT—CLARA SAVILE CLARK— 
PHILIPS—EDEN PAILLLPOTTS— 
J. A. BARRY—ROGER POCOCK,. 
*.* With the May issue ‘* Chapman’s Magazine’? commences ite 
second year . 


Lonpon : ‘CHAPMAN | & HALL, Lrutrep. 


EFFINGHAM ‘WILSON’ 5 LIST. 


F. C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 
HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW and 
PRACTICE. 

F. EMERY, LL.M. 


tad heat, 


By G. 
“ Well conceived and carefully Guardian. 


“ Will be found useful for study and reference in the offices of patent 
ageuts and of solicitors with practice in that field of ey 





n. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


DIAGRAM for CALCULATING the YIELD 
on REDEEMABLE STOCKS. 


By A. A. BOOTH and M. A. GRAINGER. 


By means of a small ao: and a table of lines the true yield ona 
stock or bond La above par can be obtained at once without 
calculation of any kind. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 

LAW RELATING to LITERARY COPY- 
RIGHT and the AUTHORSHIP and 
PUBLICATION of BOOKS. 

By DANIEG CHAMIER, < the Inner Temple. 


“The work may t ded to any one requir+ 
ing a cheap and trustworthy a on the subject.”— Athenaeum. 
“The book will be found extremely useful by authors.” 
hitehall Review. 
“ Deserves a welcome from Cow who are concerned with the ques- 
tion dealt with.”—morning J’ost. 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price 6s, net. 


THE SCIENCE of MONEY. 
By ALEX. DEL MAR. 


“*Mr. Del Mar will find no lack of supporters in the views he upholds 
.& storehouse of reterence....recommended both to student and 
master, ”"—(slasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a subject, generally 
regarded as intricate and unattractive, in a lucid and rightly interest- 
ing manner, and those who desire a knowledge of the scientific aspect 
of money cannot do better than acquire it from :his able treatise.” 

Liverpool Courier. 





Crown 8yo, price 2s. net. 


A SKETCH of the CURRENCY QUESTION. 
By CLIVE CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 





Errincuam Wuson, 11, Royal Exchange, E.O. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. 


Leaves from the Diary of W. J. O'NEIL DAUNT. With Por- 


oo Cloth, _ 
“Av g book is this.. 
full Pr good stories. “monty i rine ae Mr. Daunt seems to have heen in 
the habit of filling his diary with all the good things he heard in his 
aa ee e consequence jis that it is full of entertainment 
for the reader.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 


ELIZABETH: a Historv of the Various Negotistions for her 
™ —— By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, F.R.H.S. Portraits. 
Cloth, 12s. 

“A connected and consistent—though assuredly a most extra- 
ordinary—story..... A fascinating picture.”— Sta ~~ (leader). 

“Not content with having to strings w, our ‘great, 
glorious, and immortal Queen Bess’ also had about | two hundred beaux 
co her string. Without a perusal of Mr. Hume's most researchful and 
interesting volume no one, no student, even of Froude, can claim to 
have thoroughly grasped ‘the character and aims of our good Queen 
Bess.”—Duily Chronicle. 


THE COUNTRY of HORACE and 


VIRGIL. By GASTON Seem. Translated by D. HAVE- 
LOCK FISHER. Maps. Cloth, 7s. 

“The English version of the book is at that could be desired, and 
the volume deserves a welcome as a valuable addition to the few extra- 
academic books in English likely to attract a general reader towards 
classical studies.” —Scotsman. 


THE AFRICANDER: a Plain Tale of 


Colonial Life. By E. CLAIRMONTE. Illastrated. Cloth, 6s. 
- a oa reading..... There is plenty of rattle and verve; 
and we are carried away by the fascination of the me 8 
y Sun. 


Eacd, 
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NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 
In uniform cloth binding, 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert 


BUCHANAN 
“The hero is almost as striking a figure as Heathfield in ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’”"— World. 


CLARA HOPGOOD. By Mark 


RUTHERFORD. 

**Besides being a good writer, Mark Rutherford is ‘rare,’ he is 
curious; he has so much distinction, ey Hy word in its plain first 
sense aud n st as a laudatory term, that there is no likening him to 
any of his contemporary brethren.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


THE EBBING of the TIDE: South 


Sea Stories. By LOUIS BECKE 
“The stories are a series of windows, through which we ovk intoa 
new world, where every prospect pleases, and where the men and 
women, if often vile, a.e seldom or never uuinteresting.” 
_ Saturday Review. 


THE MAY NUMBER 2 NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d, 
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A Stambonl ............ 
Chronique Litteraire oneen 
Revue du Mois .. 

HieRMANN SUDERMAYN. 


Fritzchen (Drama in 1 Act) ... 
Die 


Leben des Deutschen Heeres 


Das Burgerliche Geactebuck 
in Deutschland 


Pht nnn in Berlin... . 

Streifzuge durch Spanien .. aceed 
Litterarische Chronik 
Politische Chronik 
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MACMILLAN &.60S NEW BOOKS 


Second Fidition now » ready. 


THE COURTSHIP of 
MORRICE BUCKLER: 


_ Romance. 
Ry E. W. MASON, 
Author of “A Rom: rnce of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PUNOH.—“ Readers will, unless gratitude be extinct, 
thank me for my strong recommendation as tothe excellent 
entertainment providei for them in ‘ The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,’ ”’ 


~NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ADAM JOHNSTONES SON. B 
F. MARION OR AWFORD. Crown 8vo, 63. y 
DAILY NaWs.—* Mr. Crawford has written stories richer 
in incident and more powerful in intention, but we do not 
think that he has handled mor» deftly or shown a more 
delicate insight into tendencies that go towards making 
Rome of the more spiritual tragedies of life. 28 
NEW NOVEL BY THEO. DOU GLAS, 


A BRIDE-ELECT. By Theo. a 


Crown &vo, Is. 


ILLUSTRAT&D STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME, 


HANDY ANDY: a Tale of Irish Life. 


By SAMUEL LOVER. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by Professor BURY. 


RICHELIEU. By Richard Lodge, 


M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, vrofessor of History in the University of Glas- 
gow. Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MORNING POST,— A piece of solid and useful work, 
the result of much study and of careful arrangement of 
materials,’ 





Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS: a Continua- 


tion of ‘* Letters to Marco.’ By GEORGE D. 
LESLIE, R.A. With Resales by the Author. 
DAILY NEWS.—* All who have made the acquaintance 
of the ‘ Letters to Marco’ will be prepared to welcome the 
continuation Of these simple but delightful studies of rural 
sights and sounds wherewith the accomplished writer is 
side." to beguile bis peacaful retirement by the Thames 
side 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 

‘ To be completed in 16 volumes. Vols. I., IL., and III. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each. Each Volume contains a Portrait 
and Vignette etched by H Manesse. 

GUARUIAN.—“ This new edition will for a long time to 
come be for all serious students the definite edition of Words- 
worth—the most complete, the best equipped with critical 
apparatus, and the most convenient for use and reference.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R.GREEN. Vol. Vi., PURITAN ENGLAND, ' 
1642-1660; THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1683. Globe 

_8vo, 58. To be completed in 8 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POEMS. By Cecil Frances J Alexander 
(C.F.A.). Edited, with a Preface, by WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D,. Oxon, LL.D, Dublin, D.O.L. 
Oxon., Archbishop of Armagh, and Lord Primate of All 
Ireland. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

c GOD'S GARDEN: ae. Talks with 
Boys. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M B.Mus, 
(Lond ), Minor Canon of ( awe Cathedral. With 

| __an Introduction by Dean FARRA 

| THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 

NEW VOLUME. 

ECCLESIASTES and the WISDOM of 
SOLOMON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 2's, net. 


A HISTORY of the WARFARE of 


SCIENCE with THEOLOGY in CHRISTENDOM. By 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, late President and 
_ Professor of History at Cornell University. 


| 
| 
| 
a REDUCED IN P#IO 
| 








FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND 
PARISH. Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in- 
Cleveland. By Rev. J. ©. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon 
of York, With Maps and Illustrations. Extra crown 

svo, Reduced from ss. 6d. net to 5s. net. 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY ; or, 


Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Rocavda. 
| By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.U.L., Canon of York, 

With Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, "Reduced from 6s, 
net to 3s. 6dy net. 


MACMILLAN & C0., Linrren, Lonpon. 
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RICHARD SENTLEY & SON’S| A. 


LIst. 
NEW WORKS. 


N ow REA "READY. 


MY MUSICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By WILHELM KUHE. 
In one vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s. 





NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By W. FRASER RAE, 

Including much information derived from New Sources. 
With an Introduction by Sheridan’s Great Grandson, the 
MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 

In 2 vols., demv 8vo, with Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, 26s, 

‘The appearance of a new, completo, and carefully con- 
structed memoir of the great statesman and dramatist, 
Sheridan, is a notable event in the literary history of the 
day. It may at once be said that this book takes its place 
as astandard one. It is rich in anecdote, in correspondence, 
in pictares of its subject during the whole course of his 
career, drawn from sources which have not hitherto been 
available to any biographical author.’’— The Irish Times, 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, 
“‘A History of English Dress,’”’ &c. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


Author of 
With Frontispieces. 


NOW READY. 


THE YOUNGER SONS’ 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By A YOUNGER SON’S DAUGHTER. 
With Illustrations, 


In one vol., large crown 8v6, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 


LORD HEVER. 


By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Shere Mote,”’ Xc. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
“A novel of considerable strength and interest. The 
story is well put together, and the dialogue is always fresh 
and spirited,””—Scotsman. 


NOW READY, 
MISS DRUMMOND’S 
DILEMMA. 


By R. RAMSAY. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ A bright and telling story, which holds us completely 
in expectation, and then manages to spring a dramatic and 
striking dénowement on us by way of a finish.” 

laterary World, 


NOW READY, 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES.” 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 
GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 
By LILY PERKS, 
Author of **A Late Springtime,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 68, 
“A readable tale.”’— Globe. 
“There is nota little skill in the presentment of character. 
Orkney scenery is well done, and the conversation is 


bright.’’— Manchester Guardian, 
* An agreeable and pleasantly written story.’’—Scotsman, 


JUST READY. 


THE MAN 
WHO DISAPPEARED. 


By RIVINGTON PYKE, 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD Bawsiny & Sow, New Burlington Street 


NOW READY. 


STUDIES IN JUDAISM. 


By S. SOHECHTER, M.A., 
Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY and HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNAOK. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
With an Introductory Note. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


TheEVOLUTION of BIRD-SONG 


With Observations on the Influence of Heredity and 
Imitation, 


By CHARLES A. WITCHELL 
Author of “‘ The Fauna of Gloucester.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC of 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 


Now for the First Time Englished. 
With Introductions, Biographical and Historical, 
By M. W. KEATINGE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 78. 6d, 


ARTISTIC and SCIENTIFIC 
TAXIDERMY and MODELLING 


By MONTAGU BROWNE, F.GS., F.Z.8, 


Curator of the Leicester Corporation Museum and 
Art Gallery. 


With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in Text. 
Feap. 4to, buckram, price 21s. 


CLASSES AND MASSES ; 

Or, Wealth, wee and Welfare in "the 
United Kingdom. 

By W. H. MALLOOK. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d, 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Frice 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 





FATHER ARCHANGEL 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By G. and R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of “ The Grasshoppers.”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, ; paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 


OH, WHAT a PLAGUE is LOVE! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “An Isle in the Water.” 
Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


GOBELIN GRANGE. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


f _ Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


By OAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Comedy of Cecilia.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


AN ODD SITUATION. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO. 
With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. ; paper covers, price 2s, 6d, 








DOWNEY & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Julian Hawthorne's New Novel. 








A FOOL of NATURE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The First Edition having been subscribed out 


of print, a Second Edition will be ready in 
a few days. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 





THE BISHOPS AMAZEMENT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
F. C. PHILIPS’S NEW STORIES. 


[ Shortly. 


AN UNDESERVING WOMAN. By 


F. C. PHILIPS, Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ This day. 
Next week, in 1 vol., large imperial 16mo, with 22 Pages of 
Etchings by Phiz, ‘from the Original Steel Plates, 7s. 6d. 


THE FORTUNES of COLONEL TOR- 


LOGH O’BRIEN. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


A CHRONICLE of GOLDEN FRIARS, 


and other Stories. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu and F. J. O'Hea. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By Abbe Carter 
GOODLOE. Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

By 


THREE MEN anda GOD. 


Lieutenant-Colonel NEWNHAM-DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


ULRICK the READY; or, the Chief- 
tain’s Last Rally. A Romance. By STANDISH 
O'GRADY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A singularly interesting and powerful tale.’’—Scotsman, 
“We know of no other modern book which gives such a 
graphic picture of Elizabethan Munster.’’— Athenaeum. 

“* A splendid piece of literary workmanship.’’—Jrisa Limes, 


THE EARTH MOTHER. By Morley 
ROBERTS. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

“There is in ‘The Earth Mother’ the fascination of the 

weirdest of the tales by Edgar Allan Poe.””— Morning. 


A PHILANTHROPIST at LARGE. 
By G. W. APPLETON, Author of “‘ The Co-Respondent.” 
“The book is a huge joke.’’--Glasgow Herald, 


PINCHES of SALT. By F. M. Allen. 
3s. 6d. 

“There is hearty Jaughter in every page of ‘Father 

Crotty’s Hat’...... An exquisitely humorous story.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


TALES from the TERRACE. By an 
OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 6s. 


“The book is choke full of genuine humour.” 
___ Freeman’ 's Journal, 


HISTORIC CHURCHES of PARIS. 
By WALTER LONERGAN. Illustrated by B. 8S. Le 
Fanu, and from Photographs. Crown 4to, printed on 
Fine-Art Paper, 21s. | Shortly. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FENIANISM. 


By JOHN O'LEARY, 2 vols. [In the press. 


A CUBAN EXPEDITION. By J. H. 


BLOOMFIELD. Post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


The POEMS of SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ALFRED PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. Fcap. 8vo, with a Portrait of Le Fanu, 
3s. 6d, [Just ready. 


The MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLES- 


SINGTON. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 2 vols., 
With an Autogravure Portrait of Lady Blessington, 21s. 
[Fourth Edition just ready. 
** Reads like the most fascinating fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle, 
“The volumes abound in amusing stories.” 
Review of Reviews. 
** One of the most entertaining and attractive books we 
have seen for many a day.’’—Sketch. 


THE GREAT FAMINE in IRELAND: 
and a RETROSPECT of the FIFTY YEARS, 1845- 
1895. By W. P. O’BRIEN, C.B. Demy ~ 10s. ~¢ 

Shortly. 
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LITERATURE. 


Introduction to Political Science. 
J. R. Seeley. (Macmillans.) 


Str Jonn SEeEtxry treated politics from a 
speculative and disinterested point of view, 
as a naturalist treats minerals, plants, and 
animals. In this respect, his posthumous 
treatise on the subject differs widely from 
books like Mill’s Representative Govern- 
ment, or the more recent work of Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick, the object of which is to 
recommend some particular form of. policy 
in preference to others. Not that Seeley 
had no preferences of his own, or that he 
did not take sides very warmly indeed on 
contemporary questions; but he held that 
the best way to solve all such questions was 
to study them first of all scientifically and 
disinterestedly : in connexion, that is, with 
principles that can only be learned bya 
comprehensive and exact survey of history. 
When we hear of science we think of 
laws, and when we hear of laws we think of 
predictions. Especially does this apply to 
history, which has always been the favourite 
hunting-ground of prophets. The next best 
thing to the power of controlling events is 
the power of foretelling them. One can 
even imagine some saying, ‘‘ Let who will 
make the laws of a country, so I may learn 
the natural laws of its evolution.” For 
choice, perhaps, Mr. Arthur Balfour would 
take the latter alternative. But such 
an ambition would interfere with the dis- 
interested study of history and of politics, 
even more than the practical bias. We 
know with what facility people learn to 
predict what they desire or what they dread : 
how quickly they find laws to support their 
predictions and facts to support their laws. 
To such readers Seeley’s book will prove a 
disappointment. It deals only with the 
classification of governments. Within that 
limit, however, it will be found interesting, 
suggestive, andinforming. If the thoughts 
are less original than the lecturer supposed 
them to be, they are put with an air of 
originality that has its charm, but also its 
irritation. Prof. Sidgwick, who edits the 
book, tells us that 
“truth was apt to come to Seeley in the garb 
of paradox .. the new ideas ... 
had a tendency to assume, quite spontaneously, 
a form strongly opposed to the popular drift of 
thought on the subject; and it required a 
subsequent deliberate effort to qualify and 
reduce this opposition ” (p. x). 
But it would seem as if this opposition was 
sometimes artificially produced by attribut- 
ing to others opinions which they neither 
held nor were logically obliged to hold. 


By Sir 


enthusiasm for liberty—rather a work of 
supererogation, one would think, in the 
present day—Seeley quotes some lines from 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy,” saying 


that 
** in countries that are free, 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now we see.”’ 


The meaning of this, one would have 
thought, was too clear to be mistaken. The 
people would not voluntarily allow them- 
selves to be starved; and therefore the fact 
of their starvation is a sign that they are 
not free, being indeed, as Shelley thought, 
a@ consequence of the wretched way in 
which they were misgoverned by an 
oppressive oligarchy with its wasteful ways, 
corn-laws, and so forth. But Seeley under- 
stands the poet to mean that a man who is 
starving is not free; and observes with 
triumphant but irrelevant sarcasm, ‘so 
liberty is discovered to be something to 
eat” (p. 106). Again, to take a much 
more serious instance, in sketching the 
rise and progress of the modern English 
parliamentary system, Seeley very justly 
calls attention to the great part played by 
the House of Commons during the reign of 
Charles II. in establishing a permanent 
control over the Executive; but he very 
needlessly presents his account of the 
matter as opposed to “the view made 
fashionable by Macaulay,” which, according 
to him, ‘‘ underrates the importance of the 
Restoration” (p. 253). Now one need only 
turn to Macaulay’s masterly sketch of 
the circumstances preceding the fall of 
Clarendon, to see the injustice of this 
charge : 


‘‘The great English revolution of the seven- 
teenth century,” we are there told, ‘“ that 
is to say, the transfer of the supreme control 
of the executive administration from the Crown 
to the House of Commons was, through the 
whole long existence of this [the Cavalier] 
parliament, proceeding noiselessly, but rapidly 
and steadily,”— 


with a great deal more to the same effect. 
It seems to have been less Seeley’s object 
to draw sharp lines of demarcation between 
the different classes of governments than to 
smooth down the recognised differences, 
whether obtaining between co-existent forms 
of polity in separate states, or between 
successive forms in the same state. In this 
he follows the general method of evolution 
as now practised by all serious thinkers. 
But, as no one knew better than Seeley, 
even a good thing may be exaggerated ; 
and he himself is not free from exaggera- 
tion in his adjustments of historical 
phenomena to a theoretical standard of 
symmetry and gradation. It may be true 
that all governments are more or less, and 
rather more than less, representative, aris- 
tocratic, and personal. Still, there are 
relatively such things as democracies ; 
and the old view of Athens as a type 
of the class is substantially correct. 
Yet Seeley takes up without exami- 
nation, because it suits his purpose, 
the modern view which regards the Demos 
as a slave-holding aristocracy, with about 
the same measure of culture and intelligence 
diffused through all its ranks. Such was 





For instance, in denouncing the sentimental 








who is very careful to present his sausage- 
seller as a distinctly uneducated man, read- 
ing and writing very badly. Neither was 
it the opinion of the Xenophontic Socrates 
when, in reference to the reluctance of 
-Charmides to face the popular assembly, 
he asked him was it the fullers he was 
afraid of, or the leather-cutters, or the 
smiths, or the husbandmen, or the traders, 
or the hucksters. Plato tells us something 
about the schooling given to this Charmides. 
Intellectually, it was probably better than 
the best education now given at Eton; and 
the associations connected with our word 
“cad” would but feebly express the feel- 
ings of this ‘‘ good and beautiful” youth 
towards the industrious persons enumerated 
by Socrates. Travelling, too—a means of 
education at that time immensely more 
important than at present—was open only 
to the rich. That “the poor Athenians” 
were ‘“‘the class of which Socrates came” 
(p. 328) is true, as it would be true 
to say that English farmers are the 
class of which Newton came, but not 
more to the point. They would be better 
described as the class that put Socrates to 
death for trying to make young men wiser 
than their fathers. On the other hand, it 
is misleading to dwell on the election of 
magistrates by lot as a feature which 
distinguishes Athenian from modern de- 
mocracy, without mentioning that the only 
really important magistrates of Athens, the 
Strategi, were chosen for their personal 
qualifications. 

In all countries, except those which, like 
India, are controlled by a foreign army, the 
government, according to Seeley, exists by 
the consent of the people, and cannot 
continue permanently to exist against its 
wish. A free constitution like our own 
does not mean one in which the power of 
the government is limited, but one which 
provides the machinery for electing, con- 
trolling, and changing the gcvernment 
without a violent revolution. This, in the 
lecturer’s opinion, is the great function of 
our House of Commons, and that which 
alone gives interest to its debates. Of these 
he speaks with his usual epigrammatic ex- 
aggeration, as if they were the sole subject 
of English conversation. ‘‘ Without Parlia- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘ we should all be struck 
dumb” (p. 222). Why, for more than half 
the year there are no debates to talk about; 
and Carlyle, who never read the debates, was 
a most eloquent conversationalist. Equally 
strange is the reason assigned for our 
reading them. Itis “simply to see whether 
the Government is likely to stay in or to go 
out” (p. 223). As if votes were changed 
by speeches! Evidently Sir John had 
formed his ideas of Parliament and the 
part it plays under a system which no longer 
exists, the system which came to an end with 
the General Election of 1868. Since then 
there have been exceedingly few parlia- 
mentary struggles the issue of which was 
not a certain and universally foreseea 
triumph for the party in power. Whatever 
interest we still low up of a sporting kiad 


has been transferred to the bye-elections. 
And, after all, I cannot help thinking that 
the fate of such a measure as Home Rule 





certainly not the opinion of Aristophanes, 


is more interesting to the general public 
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than the fate, fur example, of the Rosebery | is their connexion with law and government 


Ministry. 

In the hands of Seeley and other historians, 

the scientific method of studying history 
seems sometimes to degenerate into optimistic 
fatalism. Every cvuntry has the govern- 
ment that it deserves; aud what used to be 
called the crimes and follies of particular 
rulers were, relatively to their time, quite 
justifiable. In one of these lectures religious 
intolerance is picked out as the test question 
between a dogmatic and a scientific view of 
history. Those who condemn it without 
exception write themselves down as unscien- 
tific. Indeed, to judge by our author’s 
language there are few, if any, exceptions 
to the rule that we should approve of it 
almost as long as it exists. 
‘*T should like,” he exclaims, ‘‘to meet the 
man who would venture to tell me plainly that 
it would have been safe to introduce toleration 
in the great European states earlier by a 
century or two than it was introduced: that, 
for instance, it might have been introduced into 
England under Elizabeth, or that Philip If. 
might have introduced it into Spain, or the 
House of Valois into France ”’ (p. 138). 


One would suppose from the Professor’s 
way of expressing himself that the Valois 
dynasty reigned ‘‘a century or two”’ before 
the Edict of Nantes was signed. And how 
about the revocation of that Elict? Was 
it and were the subsequent dragonnades, as 
Froude thought, ‘‘ necessary”’? Philip IT. 
might certainly have introduced toleration 
into the Netherlacds with much greater 
safety to himself than resulted from his actual 
policy. As to Spain, he no doubt inherited 
Isabella’s bad system; but was Isabella 
herself obliged by considerations of public 
order to introduce persecution into a country 
where Jews and Christians had lived peace- 
ably together for so many centuries ? 

Although professedly standing aloof from 
party politics, Sir Joho Seeley has let fall 
more than one smart epigram which will 
certainly be taken up and used for party 
purposes : 

‘*Like some king who can do no wrong, 
Liberty is disguised in s splendid robe of 
legal fiction, and if she appears to do harm it 
is considered decent to say that someone else 
was acting in her name. The formula runs: 
‘ That is not liberty, that is license!’ Oh! yes, 
it is liberty. But like everything else that is 
real, Liberty is only good in certain circum- 
stances and in a certain degree” (p. 122). 

I submit that license means a violation of 
personal rights which the violator would 
resent if it were practised on himself; and 
that is not liberty. In this connexion one 
cannot help recalling another epigram by 
the same writer, to the effect that the 
Unionist government in Ireland was subati- 
tuting ‘‘ coercion of the bad for coercion of 
the good.” 

Here is a brilliant reductio ad absurdum of 
the common assumption that, “ in arguing 
for the admission of a class to the franchise, 
it is only necessary to show that so long as 
it is excluded its interests are certain to be 
disregarded.” On this principle 
“the class which would have the most un- 
deniable right to the franchise, which ought to 
have the Jargest share in government, would 
b+ the criminal class. For how much more 
intimate, how much more practical and living, 





than ours! Compared to them we are all mere 
theorists, mere amateurs in politics! To how 
many of us, after all, if we will confess the 
truth, it makes little difference what laws are 
in force! Personally, we never come in con- 
tact with these laws. But to the criminal class 
the question is evidently all important, in the 
strictest sense a matter of life and death” 
(p. 326). 


What Seeley thought about the Socialistic 
drift of modern politics may be inferred 
from the sardonic humour of his com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s definition of demo- 
cracy, as ‘‘ a system under which government 
does not aim at the welfare of the whole, 
but is warped to suit the interest of a part— 
namely, the common people.” 


‘‘That the poor should be trampled on by the 
rich and little people by great we recognise as 
only too possible. But when Aristotle tells us 
tbat there is an opposite perversion by which 
the rich are sacrificed to the poor, and the few 
to the many, we are perhaps inclined to smile 
at such a conceit. It seems to us theoretical 
and pedantic ; and we are not disposed to allow 
such a good work as democracy to retire alto- 
gether from active service by being appointed 
to the sinecure of representing a system which 
does not actually exist. The truth is, that little 
Greece had a richer political experience than 
great modern Europe. The whole popular 
side of politics was better known there than it 
is among us, who, after a thousand years of 
landed oligarchy, are but beginning to make 
the acquaintance of democracy. The next 
generation may perhaps learn to understand 
Aristotle’s use of the word” (p. 322). 


What is presented as a paradox to the 
youth of Cambridge was realised before the 
birth of their professor by the wealthy con- 
servatism of these islands as the neceasary 
outcome of modern democracy, denounced as 
an imminent danger by so staunch a Liberal 
as Macaulay in his great speech against 
the Charter, and predicted by the same 
statesmanlike historian as the nemesis of 
universal suffrage in the United States. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his 
Day. By Lady Ferguson. (Blackwoods.) 


Tue account of this “ happy life””—so the 
writer of it terms it—onght to rejoice the 
hearts of those who are aweary of Irish 
jeremiads. On the other hand, those who 
know that the short and simple annals of 
the prosperous almost invariably incline 
to the duli, will not be surprised to 
find in this Life less of interest than 
would assuredly have marked it if the 
author had not been the favoured child of 
fortune that he was; also if he had not 
been—to give the matter homeliest phras- 
ing—just an Irish gentleman. To realise 
to the full the disadvantage at which this 
circumstance puts a man from the bio- 
graphical standpoint, it is only needful to 
8 | another life which appears contempor- 
aneously with this of Sir oe Ferguson, 
the life of the Irish peasant, William 
Carleton. A native of the country of these 
two writers, in a novel recently published by 
him, makes the storyteller say: ‘‘I have 
felt that there is a divinity that doth hedge 
a gentleman, keeping him free from every 





possibility of meeting with an adventure to 
relieve the sameness of his life.” These 
words very fairly state the case as against 
gentlemanhood ; when knighthood is super- 
added one’s heart quails, and it is for having 
under these limitations produced a bio- 
graphy which, on the whole, is capital 
reading, that Lady Ferguson claims high 
admiration. In fact, this accomplished and 
wifely book by a lady of advanced age has 
a strange and sweet savour. It is not to 
be understood that the writer of it is 
without faults. Sheis garrulous. Ia sheer 
garrulity she tells how Dr. Haughton 
operated on a tiger, how Mr. Fitz-Simon’s 
father was mulcted, and how Miss Baily 
became Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Kane 
through a romantic incident, which, by the 
way, shall here be commended for its new- 
ness to the novelist in search ofa plot. If 
you are chafed by this garrulity, you must 
be counselled to betake yourself with 
quickest speed to another star. She has a 
taste for antiquarian matters. There are 
weighty words hereon, and some of the 
weightiest are hers—this wholly unknown 
to herself, for she is absolutely without 
self-consciousness. How are we younger 
women herein shamed! She is bewilder- 
ingly optimistic, and still sees a brightness 
where most of us have lately heard only of 
dimness. For many years past Dublin has 
been spoken of in London as a dead city. 
Read her description of Ireland’s capital 
given in chap. xii. of vol. i, and opening 
—Society in Dublin, agreeable at all 
times, becomes brilliant during winter and 
early spring.” 

To pass now from the biographer to the 
subject of the biography. Ferguson is 
treated less as a man than as a scholar and 
poet. Many of his letters are given. Do 
you care to know how an Irish gentleman 
formed an apology for slackness in corres- 
— in 1832? Read this: ‘I have 

een reproaching myself for this last two 
months for not writing to you, and have 
gone on procrastinating till I am now past 
the power of apology, although still, [ hope, 
within the security of pardon.” Do you 
care to know how the writer of this polished 
‘* period” writes of an old gentlewoman (the 
extract is from the same letter): ‘‘He 
7 introduced me the other day to 

ady Caroline Drummond, a great old dust.” 
Have you any knowledge of the way in 
which Irishmen lavish that precious thing 
“copy” on their private friends and kins- 
folk? If you have not, turn to a letter 
from Ferguson to his old mother contained 
in chap. vii. (vol. i.) of this work. There 
is here as remarkable writing on Gothic 
architecture as you will find outside Ruskin. 
Elsewhere, in his tale “ The Wet Wooing,” 
Ferguson relegates to a footnotea description 
of tickling trouts which is a masterpiece 
of truth and humour. This circumstance, 
and one other—the fact that the tale is 
brought to a close with unpardonable 
abruptness in a paragraph of the tritest— 
can alone explain that a place among the 
minor classics of prose fiction has not been 
accorded to “‘The Wet Wooing,” with its 
unsurpassed descriptions of rain, flood, and 
storm, its broad fun, delicate romance, and 
wonderful dialect. 
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Very versatile was Ferguson — too 
versatile. It is, perhaps, the fault of all of 
his country. One grows heart-heavy to find 
him, poet and romancist as he was, satisfied 
with putting on record in facile essay style 
that, according to Sir Walter Scott, the 
county of Cork alone abounds in more un- 
wrought romance than all Scotland, that 
Ireland is the richest mine of historical and 
romantic material in Europe. The spectacle 
of a man who, while rising to high dis- 
tinction at the bar, could write soul-stirring 
ballads and good historical tales, who was 
methodical keeper and arranger of public 
records, who was a painstaking inquirer in 
regard to Oghams, a grave scholar and a 
humorist of the first quality, is one so 
calculated to inspire misgiving, that it is 
odds if posterity do not say to him in words 
of George Eliot, ‘‘ You are dilettantish and 
amateurish.” Only in so far as Ferguson, 
through manifest lack of concentration, laid 
himself open to this charge, can one under- 
stand his being, to all intents and purposes, 
condemned unread. The bibliography at 
the end of this Life proves him to have 
written what would fill some thirty volumes. 
The subjects of these works are widely 
different. Careful selection would show 
that there is matter among them to fill 
one volume with high poetry, and one 
or two volumes with delighting prose. 
Had Ferguson come before the public with 
these few works, he would indubitably 
have commanded admiration from the whole 
English-reading public; he will still com- 
mand it when his work is given to the 
public in that shape. As matters stand, he 
does not receive even passing mention in 
the school manuals of English literature. 
This is discourteous in cases in which the 
said manuals are drawn up by scholars of 
Oxford and Cambridge; it merits stronger 
condemnation when they are drawn up by 
scholars of Dublin and Belfast. In his 
remarkable little school-literature, the first 
edition of which was brought out in 1861, 
Collier of Trinity College, Dublin, having 
treated the great classics at some length 
and the lesser classics with due notice, gives 
in supplementary lists what, he submits, is 
“‘a tolerably accurate idea of those third- 
class writers, or, rather, first-class writers 
of the third degree, who adorn the present 
century.” Itis only right to say that the 
lists are drawn up with great care as 
regards Englishmen and Scotchmen. An 
unaccountable modesty has caused the 
Dublin professor to omit even passing men- 
tion of such Irish writers as Davis, Mangan, 
Ferguson. Before 1861 Ferguson had pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Forging of the Anchor,’’ his 
“Wet Wooing,” his ‘Fairy Thorn,” his 
“Hibernian Nights Entertainments,” his 
‘‘ Father Tom and the Pope,” his ‘‘ Welsh- 
men of Tirawley.” A professor of Dublin 
could scarcely have been blamed with un- 
due partiality had he included the writer of 
these works in his supplementary lists. 
The copy of Collier on my shelves is dated 


1874. Prior to this date Zhe Lays of the | 


Western Gael had appeared, a work surely 
demanding noticein an English Literature in 
which Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers 
is warmly commended. Even more curious 
than the reticence in regard to Irishmen 


preserved by Dr. Collier, of Dublin, is that 
preserved by Dr. Craik, of Belfast, who in 
his English. Literature not only omits all 
mention of Ferguson and the Irish poets 
contemporary with him, but makes this 
book unique among books of the kind by 
omitting from it the name of Sheridan. 
This sin of omission has a strong touch of 
the comical; but it is not to be laughed at 
only in one who made his home for twenty 
years in the country which could alone 
produce such writers of English as were 
the author of ‘‘The Rivals” and Zhe Lays 
of the Western Gael. 

The poet’s wife has gleaned with loving 
industry all the praise bestowed by dead 
and living poets upon her husband’s work. 
To touch here only on words of the living. 
According to one, Ferguson is virile, he has 
vision. ‘The first statement is unassailable, 
but the second may be thrown over like 
a ninepin. There are, perhaps, in the 
English language, as written by nineteenth- 
century Englishmen, no two poems more 
virile than “‘ The Forging of the Anchor” 
and ‘The Welshmen of Tirawley ”; there 
are indubitably many with more of vision 
than “The Fairy Thorn” and ‘The 
Forester’s Complaint.” Another living poet 
praises in Ferguson’s poems ‘‘the fine 
momentum,” a phrase, this, which happily 
describes the poet’s leading characteristic. 
It is a questionable pleasure to find oneself 
anticipated in one’s opinions. On first 
reading Ferguson’s poetry, several years ago, 
it struck me that it more than any poetry 
known to me resembled wine, and that he 
would describe it most aptly who would 
apply to it the words which are by connois- 
seurs applied to wines—tawny, rich, light, 
old, soft, dry, round, full, golden, generous. 
Among the commendations from living 
poets, [ now find Lady Ferguson citing 
from one this eulogium: “ They are like all 
I know of yours, like good, strong wine, 
full of glow and fragrance.” Here, as it 
seems to me, the whole truth is stated. 

In the foregoing nothing has been said 
of his biographer’s opinion in regard to 
Ferguson’s work as a poet. It would be 
remiss not to touch on this matter. With a 
few baleful exceptions, to which Lady 
Ferguson does not belong, biographers are 
not detractors. The poet’s work is treated 
with loving appreciation by his wife, and 
now and again a noteworthy observation is 
made in regard to it. The elegy on Davis 
is given in full, its romantic associations for 
the lady writing of it are narrated, and the 
reader is asked to note “its peculiar and 
charecteristically Irish rhythm.” Lady 
Ferguson is less discriminating when she 
recommends another poem of her husband’s, 
which she also gives in full, as containing a 
piece of analysis ‘‘ quite in Browning’s 
manner.” No Irish poet has succeeded in 
imitating Browning’s manner, though his 
mannerisms have been cleverly caught by a 
few Irish parodists. 

Not the least interesting feature about a 
a book of this kind is that in it we revive 
acquaintance with a host of persons. Its 
subject is not only Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
but the Ireland of his day. The volumes 
opened anywhere at random will hold an 





Irish reader. Here Dr. Reeves is introduced 





as pointing out that legend has it that an 
Irish king contemporary with Christ said 
of that act on Calvary what a Frankish 
king is reputed to have said 500 years later. 
The Irish king, characteristically, under- 
took to have done alone what King Clovis 
undertook to have done “ with my Franks.” 
Elsewhere the poet M’Carthy is introduced 
as contrasting the aims, methods and genius 
of Calderon with those of Shakspere. His 
manner of doing this is highly interesting. 

Two thick volumes dealing with Ireland 
of the nineteenth century naturally contain 
something of politics. Ferguson’s wife 
asks us to see in Ferguson ‘‘a patriot 
politician, not a party-man.” In a chapter 
under this heading, she gives us the speech 
in which in 1848 he joined those demanding 
repeal of the Union, on the ground that 
Ireland would have weathered the potato 
crisis more successfully if she had been 
legislated for by a native Parliament. 
‘‘Gentlemen,” says Ferguson, ‘‘ that con- 
viction has arisen in my mind of late, and I 
am not in the least ashamed to come 
among my fellow-citizens, and confess 
that I believe that in so long rejecting that 
conviction I have been in error.”” When, 
some forty years later, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill occupied the public mind, 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, we are told, was 
asked to state his views on the subject. He 
did so in two guardedly worded letters, 
which are given, and which, on the whole, 
convey the impression that he had resumed 
the attitude which he publicly quitted in 
1848. Two poems—one of them now 
published for the first time—show his 
political bias in 1882. Both take the 
form of monologues; and in the one, the 
speaker of which is supposed to be Oarey 
of Phoenix-park notoriety, we have the 
significant sarcasm— 

** Tis Parnell 

And property—in proper hands—will win.’’ 
This sort of thing going through some 
hundred lines of very indifferent blank 
verse is not delectable reading. The 
poet is happier in his choice of metre 
in the singular poem called ‘ The Widow's 
Cloak.” Why the widow in question 
should have recommended herself to an 
Irishman for ebullient praise, is a question 
which some of us might find hard to 
answer; meanwhile, the poem remains 
what it was called by Allingham—who, in 
connexion with it, confessed to little liking of 
certain subjects for the muse—“ a notable 
artistic feat.” 

Veritably patriotic are some utterances of 
Ferguson in connexion with the lack of 
‘‘ particular and local” histories of Ireland. 
They are given by Lady Ferguson in a long 
extract from his review of O’Donovan’s 
‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ which 
appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, 
March and May, 1848. At this time Ferguson 
could write, ‘‘ There is a species of national 
self-knowledge as conducive to public re- 
spectability as individual self-knowledge is 
to personal self-respect,” and could deplore 
“the fact that no history of Ireland is 
taught in our schools, an instance of self- 
abasement unexampled in the practice of 
any country in Europe.” It is in such 
utterances that he shows the highest patriot- 
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ism; and if he is at all to be forgiven for 
writing those dull poems called severally 
‘‘At the Polo Ground” and ‘‘In Carey’s 
Footsteps,” it is on the score of having, in 
fine prose and finer poetry, throughout his 
life bravely agitated for the revival of Irish 
studies and for the recognition of Irish 
greatness. There is a noticeable figure in 
the niche which is first on the right-hand at 
the entrance of the English House of Lords. 
It is the effigy of an Irish prelate, one of 
the Barons whose names appear as witnesses 
to Magna Charta, and to Samuel Ferguson 
belongs the credit of its holding that niche. 
There are many niches in the House of 
Poets which are still vacant. Had I planta- 
tion of this isle, and were the King on’t, 
I would put in a foremost of these niches 
the effigy of the Irish poet who wrote in the 
language of Shakspere Zhe Lays of the 
Western Gael, 
Exsa D’Esrerre-Keewina. 





TWO SCOTTISH NOVELS, 


Cleq Kelly. By 8S. R. Crockett. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Robert Urquhart. By Gabriel Setoun. 


(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


Cleg Kelly is by far the best work Mr. 
Crockett has yet produced—the book which 
shows most clearly that he has the supreme 
story-teller’s gift of a vigorous, resourceful, 
and genuinely creative imagination. Not 
only so; but it is out of sight the ablest 
and richest story of gamin life that has 
appeared in our time—the story that recalls 
most readily Oliver Twist and The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame. And I say this, in spite of 
many marks of haste in the hook, in spite 
of certain farcicalities which approach 
perilously near to vulgarity, and, above all, 
in spite of the melodramatic and fantastically 
unreal episode of General Theophilus Ruff, 
Mr. Crockett would be well advised to give 
up his habit of making certain of his 
characters laugh on the most serious 
occasions, and to abandon certain mild 
Rabelaisianisms of the too familiar “ hinter- 
lands” type. No doubt such Rabelais- 
ianisms are correctly associated with “ the 
Sooth Back” of Edinburgh, and those 
Galloway byres that are consecrated to a 
love that is not always tepidly respectable. 
But as Mr. Crockett could not reproduce all 
these in their appalling entirety on this side 
of the Channel, and hardly even on the other, 
he should have left them alone. But here 
fault finding ends. What is most notable in 
Cleg Kelly, what distinguishes it from almost 
all other novels that have recently been 
published, is the fact that its keynote ia the 
joy in living, which redeems such a life as 
Gavroche’s or Cleg’s. Cleg probably inherits 
this in equal measure from his good Scotch 
mother (who under other and happier 
circumstances might have become such a 
wife and mother as Margaret Carlyle), and 
from his father, who, drunken, weasel-faced 
Irishman though he is—burglar in esse and 
murderer in posse—has yet all the full- 
blooded nomad’s ecstacies. You see Cleg 
“‘ evolving’ by degrees and inevitably from 
the criminality of his home, from which, in 


repelled by seeing and revenging the murder 
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of his mother, through the mild Bohemianism 
of the Knuckledusters’ Club and his comic 
defiance of the Deity, into the reputability 
of a newsboy’s life, and, finally, into the 
middle-class respectability in which of neces- 
sity the wealthy heir of General Theophilus 
Ruff lives and moves. Yet Cleg never 
loses his fundamentally rebellious virility : 
he dominates the book from first to last, 
and, as Kit Kennedy learns to his cost, 
can fight even in the country with the 
skill and strength of the ‘‘Sooth Back.” 
The Kavanagh family is quite as well 
drawn as that of the Kellys. Perhaps 
Sal, the mother, is a trifle too much 
of an ‘“‘awfu’ woman,” too obviously in- 
tended as a mate worthy of Tim Kelly. 
But Vara and Boy Hugh, and Cleg’s 
jealousy of Vara, are perfect in their 
different ways. The railway episodes have 
rather the look of being dragged in ; and 
there is a little playing to the religious 
gallery in the death of Muckle Alick. 
Yet Mr. Crockett is to be commended for 
having done justice to a life of peril that 
often ends in tragedy, which has hitherto 
been celebrated too infrequently by the 
‘‘Surfaceman,” who, if he chose, could 
easily be the first among Scotch poets. The 
love-making, not only of Cleg, but of 
Cleaver’s Boy, and of that sheepishly 
conventional specimen of the Edinburgh 
middle-class, Donald Iverach, is managed 
lightly and artistically. In this respect Mr. 
Crockett has made an enormous advance 
upon Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet. Finally, Cleg 
Kelly is full of a humour, the simple 
fidelity of which to nature makes one forget 
its exuberance — makes one even forgive 
Mr. Crockett for the preposterous General 
Ruff with his coffin, his corpses, and his 
jars filled with sovereigns. Mr. Crockett 
can only improve on Cleg Kelly as Cleg 
improved upon himself. 

With Robert Urquhart the author of 
‘*Barncraig” and ‘‘ Sunshine and Haar ” 
steps at once into the ranks of Scottish 
novelists and into an independent position. 
Although he may have been tempted to 
write by the success of Mr. Barrie, he 
cannot be reckoned an imitator of The 
Little Minister, or even of A Window in 
Thrums, Still more independent is he of 
Mr. Orockett—of the Mr. Crockett who 
has written Cleg Kelly even more than of 
the Mr. Crockett who wrote Zhe Raiders. 
Tle stands indeed midway between Annie 
Swan and Mr. Crockett, having set himself 
above all things to be a simple Scotch 
narrator of genuine Scotch possibilities. 
There is nothing either heroic or eccentric 
about his hero. Robert Urquhart is 
but a young teacher—somehow the word 
‘‘dominie” does not appear to fit him— 
who falls in love with the pretty girl 
in the Scotch country village, in which 





rival) who is almost fit to enter the 
immortal company of Mrs. Mailsetter, Mrs. 
Heukbane, and Mrs. Shortcake. Of Urqu- 
hart’s friends, his more or less literary and 
artistic chums who play at Bohemian club 
life in Edinburgh are greatly inferior to 
the acquaintances he makes in King 
Kelvie, more especially truth-loving, sin- 
hating Rob Buchan and loyal Wattie 
Spence. Gabriel Setoun ought really to 
have spared us some of the extravagances 
of Sandy Grant. Elsie Austin is, in spite 
of her birth, but an ordinary example of 
the sweet, fairly cultured country girl who 
is certain to get married happily; and her 
father, the Rev. Niel Gordon, is an im- 
possibility. No divinity student in Scotland 
would venture to get licensed, much less 
become a popular Evangelical minister, 
who knew that at some moment the fact 
of his having seduced a girl could be 
brought home to him. The other charac- 
ters, however, are all excellent. The in- 
evitable pathos is not overdone. It is 
represented by Michael and Marg’ret 
Downie, who have a _ ne’er-do-well son. 
Marg’ ret dies before she knows of that son’s 
disgrace, and after her death the lad— 
to whom Gabriel Setoun is far kinder than 
is Mr. Barrie to the son from London— 
has the grace to repent and reform. 
Altogether, Robert Urquhart indicates in 
its author a power and resource that could 
not have been suspected from his previous 
work, good, careful, and thoroughly real 
though that was. 

Writitam WAtLace. 








‘¢ Cures From A GERMAN Worksnop.” New 
Edition. Vol. IV., Essays on Mythology 
and Folk-lore. By F. Max Miller. 


(Longmans. ) 


In a powerfully written preface, the eminent 
searcher in the domain of language fixes 
his mythological standpoint with such 
eclectic liberality as to win the consent 
of all who do not go by a cast-iron rule. 
He says: 

‘“* Mythology is like an enormous avalanche of 
ancient thought that has carried down with 
it not only snow and ice, but rocks, trees, 
plants, and animals, nay, even many fragments 
of human handiwork. . . . Nothing is more 
natural, therefore, than that each explorer 
should have his attention attracted by one 
class of objects, made ready for his inspection, 
and closely connected with his own studies... . 
That there is hardly a mythology without solar 
myths, who would deny ? That there is hardly 
anything else in mythology, who would affirm ? 
. . « There is room for all of us in the immense 
goldfields of mythology, both ancient and 
modern, both savage and civilised, both solar and 
lunar. We have read of zoological and botanical 
mythology, and we might have equally useful 
works on astronomical, on religious, nay, even 
on philosophical mythology. To me every new 
contribution is welcome. ... That there are 





he secures an uncongenial situation as 
instructor in ‘the Code,” and whom he_ 
marries after he has made a footing of some | 
sortin London journalism. The pettinesses | 
associated with such a position are admir- | 
ably brought out. There is, in particular, 

a sharp-tongued, mischief-making school- 





the first place, he is in a sense happily 





mistress (who ultimately and a gwd 
marries Urquhart’s clumsy and vindictive 


with his name. 


historical ingredients also in mythology, who 
could deny after studying the legend of Buddha, 
the exploits of Herakles, or the Saga embodied 
in the Nibelungenlied ? ” 

By way of illustration, the author shows, in 
the case of Cyrus, how largely a Nature 
myth is at the bottom of tales connected 
But he adds : 


“Yet, for all that, Cyrus was a real man: 
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an historical character, whose flesh and bone no 
sublimating process will destroy. Here, then, 
we see that mythology does not always create 
its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history and coils itself round it so closely 
that it is difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to separate the ivy from the oak, or the lichen 
from the granite to which it clings. . . . Not 
only Cyrus and Charlemagne, but Frederick 
Barbarossa, and even Frederick the Great, have 
been drawn into the vortex of popular myth- 
ology.” 

Here we might mention that full research, 
begun some twenty-five years ago, has 
clearly proved that the tale about the 
Hohenstaufen ruler, who sits entranced in 
a hill until the time comes for bringing 
back the might of the German Empire, 
originally applied not to the Redbeard, 
but to his scarcely less famous grandson, 
Frederick II, well known for his philo- 
sophical freethought. In this connexion I 
would point out that Barthel Regenbogen, 
the Smith, a popular poet of the thirteenth 
century. already prophesies the return of 
Kaiser Frederick, ‘‘ who will hang his shield 
on the withered tree.” Now, one of the great 
feats of that restorer of German power, who 
is to oppose the Pope, is thus described by 
Regenbogen: ‘That high-born Prince will 
destroy the cloisters and give the nuns into 
marriage.” Disestablished monkhood ‘“ will 
then have to grow wine and corn for us. 
When that shall come about, good years 
will be our lot.” Such a prediction could 
not possibly be made about Frederick I., 
but very well about the second of that 
name, who anticipated some of the theories 
of modern science. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s earliest contributions 
to Comparative Mythology were devoted 
to the special subject of Solar Myths. 
For this reason, as he complains, he 
has “been represented again and again, 
even by Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, as 
teaching that the whole of mythology is 
solar.” Yet it can easily be seen, by those 
who wish to do him justice, that from the 
very beginning he had an open eye for the 
multifarious origins of myths which were 
subsequently regulated into a system. 
Even the essay on Welcker’s Griechische 
Go'terlehre (1857) is a proof. I confess 
that I once read that essay with all the 
deeper interest because, many years ago, 
when I was a student at Bonn, the renowned 
Professor was still active there whom Prof. 
Max Miller aptly characterises as “one of 
the few men remaining of the heroic age 
of German scholarship.” Welcker was a 
patriot too. Like his brother, the co-editor 
of Rotteck’s Staatslexikon, he at one time 
strove for his country’s freedom and union, 
and had to suffer persecution therefor. 

Now, for Welcker mythology was “ not 
only a collection of fables, to be described, 
sifted, and arranged, but a problem to be 
solved””—even as the ancients already 
had tried to do since the days of 
Xenophanes (who came near Schiller’s 
graphic saying: ‘‘In his Gods, man paints 
himself’), of Epicharmos, Empedokles, 
and not afew others. Another characteristic 
of Welcker was, that 


“‘he never looks on the Greek fables as a 
system. There were myths before there was a 
mythology; and it is in this, their original 


and unsystematic form alone, that we may 
hope to discover the genuine and primitive 
meaning of everymyth. . . . When hetreats 
of Apollo, he does not treat of him as one 
person, beginning with his birth, detailing his 
various exploits, accounting for his numerous 
epithets, and removing the contradictory char- 
acter of many of his good or bad qualities. 
The birth of the god is one myth, his associa- 
tion with a twin-sister another, his quarrel 
with Hermes a third—each intelligible in itself, 
though perplexing when gathered up into one 
large Apollonic mythology.” 

Nearly forty years have passed since those 
researches of Welcker were published. To- 
day, there are, perhaps, some mythologists 
or folk-lorists who imagine that they were 
the first thus to go to the root of things. 
It would do them good to cool their assump- 
tion by diving into the works of explorers 
like Welcker. They might then find that 
there were strong men even before 
Agamemnon, supposing they themselves 
could be compared with that Greek hero 
of Thrakian — that is, non-Hellenic — 
descent. Here it may be pointed out that 
not a little of what passes as ‘ Greek 
Legends” is—though adopted by the Greeks 
—of Thrakian origin: Ganymed, Kerberos, 
Tantalos, Atreus, Pelops, Niohe, and many 
other figures of partly mythic, partly pre- 
historic import, might be quoted as belonging 
originally to the Thrakian circle of ideas. 

Dealing with the grand conception of 
Yggdrasil, which symbolises the Universe, 
Prof. Max Miiller acknowledges its ‘‘ deci- 
dedly cosmogonic and philosophical char- 
acter.” No one could deny that who con- 
siders all the Eddic passages. As to the 

osition of the three roots of the colossal 
orld-Ash, of which the author speaks, the 
Older Edda has a slightly different statement 
from that of the Prose Edda, which contains 
a later exegesis of Norse cosmogony and 
theology. Most Scriptures show such con- 
tradictions. In the Younger Edda, there are 
several manifestly Christian interpolations : 
for instance, in Gylfaginning, where All- 
father creates heaven and earth—an asser- 
tion quite at variance with paragraphs 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 34, and 51 of the same tale. 

As to a comparison of Yggdrasil with the 
mystic, sacred, and cosmogonic trees of 
Eastern races, Prof. Max Miiller’s contention 
is that the two trees of the Iranian Paradise 
—which have a counterpart in the Semitic 
Tree of Knowledge and Tree of Life—must 
not be compared to any single tree symbol- 
ising the Universe. Now, it is quite true 
that the greatest care has to be taken in 
tracing the connexion of mythic ideas, lest 
everything should become everything else. 
It must, however, be kept in mind that the 
process of differentiation in divine figures 
is the very essence of the development of 
mythology; and what is true of divine 
figures may apply also to trees. In 
Yogdrasil ; or, the Teutonic Tree of Exist- 
ence (1877), I have given the correspond- 
ing Latin, Greek, Iranian, Chaldaean, and 
Hindoo tree lore. It suffices to mention 
here that, as in the Hebrew and the 
Iranian account the two trees stand in a 
garden surrounded by other plantations, so 
the Norse World Tree has “ nine worlds ” 
issuing from its stem in the shape of 
branches. 








———. ———————______e— 


The depth of thought contained in some 
Germanic myths may be seen also in the 
Norns. Their names, Urdhr, Verdhandi, 
Skuld, are usually explained as Past, 
Present, and Future. Verdhandi’s name, 
however, has a profounder meaning. It is 
derived from verdha (German werden), and 
signifies the process of growing, or evolu- 
tion. Perhaps it is generally forgotten that 
the Valkyrs, the Battle Virgins, whose 

es pass into those of the Norns, are 
in Eddic lore said to be ‘ southern,” that 
is German, women. In the divine as well 
as in the heroic saga of the North, the 
German element is often clearly indicated. 
Thus, the Norse Hephaistos, Vélundr, or 
Wayland the Smith, is in the Edda a 
son of the Rhineland, as also are Sigurd 
(Siegfried) and ali the heroes connected 
with his story, whose life and tragic fate 
are localised on the Rhine in the Norse 
Scripture. 

Referring to the much-talked-of views of 
Dr. Bugge and Dr. Bang, Prof. Max Miiller, 
while thinking that ‘‘not only Greek and 
Roman, but also Jewish and Christian, ideas 
have penetrated the mythological lore of the 
North,” adds: ‘ But Peef. Bugge and his 
countryman, Dr. Bang, haye gone too far.” 
A still stronger expression would be nearer 
the mark. A number of Germanistic 
scholars—among whom only Miillenhoff, 
and Werner Hahn need be mentioned— 
have effectually traversed the exaggerations 
of the authors mentioned. Dr. Bang’s 
Om Kristi Opstandelse Historiske Virkelighed 
certainly does not give evidence of that 
unbiassed frame of mind which is necessary 
for the proper treatment of bygone creeds. 

In ‘‘ Greek Legends,” Prof. Max Miiller 
lays due stress on the importance of Hellenic 
dialects for interpreting the names of local 
gods, heroes, and tales. It is too much the 
habit of otherwise thoughtful scholars to 
ignore the difference in accentuation in the 
dialects of the same people. In some 
German dialects a change of accentuation 
occurs even between the nominative and 
the other cases of the same noun, as thus— 
das Grass, des Grdses. Yet, on the mere 
plea of a strictly fixed accentuation in 
Greek, which, dialectically, may be quite 
different, an obvious explanation of a word 
is sometimes needlessly rejected. Sensible 
philology, however, will turn from written 
speech—generally the result of irregular 
compromise—to the real wells of language, 
the dialects. 

When John Stuart Blackie somewhat 
fiercely contended against Max Miiller on a 
matter of Greek and Sanskrit etymology, 
the gonial Scottish professor was likely to 
be worsted. Germans cherish Blackie’s 
memory for his excellent translations of 
their Student and War Songs. But a wide 
range of philological knowledge, even in 
Greek, was scarcely his forte: not to speak 
of his curious attempts at Keltic derivation 
—for instance, in a word like the “‘ skerries.” 
That word is traceable through all the 
Germanic languages, and its occurrence 
round the coasts of this country marks the 
sea-path of the Norse Vikings. Blackie 
was rather astonished when, after his 
lecture in London, I pointed out to him 





these obvious facts. 
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In “ Zulu Nursery Tales,” a review of 
Dr. Callaway’s work, Prof. Max Miller 
gays: 

‘‘As in the German tales the character of 
Reynard the Fox is repeated in a humanised 
shape as Till Eulenspiegel; so among the 
Zulus one of the most favourite characters is 
the young rogue, the boy U/lakanyaus.”’ 

At first glance one might almost expect that 
UAlakanyana was to be equated, even in 
name, with the Low German Uhlenspegel, 
so that a Dutch origin for those South 
African drolleries might be inferred. But 
it is, of course, not so. No such trap for 
the unwary is laid in the articleon Zulu 
Tales. It may be useful to state here that 
on one of Eulenspiegel’s tombstones (for 
not less than two are attributed to him, in 
Germany and in Belgium) an owl (ile) 
and a looking-glass (Spiegel) were repre- 
sented as illustrative of his name. But 
recently it has been shown that the Low 
German word “ Uhlenspegel” had a very 
different meaning, unfit for printing. In con- 
sequence, however, of a “ disease of lan- 
guage,” or a misunderstanding of words, 
the trickishly merry and not always decent 
wag obtained in popular belief the symbols 
in question. 

It was not possible, in a rapid review, to 
do more than bring out a few points with 
observations of my own. ‘The very richness 
of the contents of this volume compelled 
such a procedure ; but only a faint idea is 
thus given of the standard value of a work, 
from some of whose views one may differ, 
but which, both in learning and in style, 
has few equals, if any, in the corresponding 
literature of the world. 

Kart Burp. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Nell Haffenden. By Tighe Hopkins. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. By L. 
T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D, 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


The Ten Commandments, By George R. 
Sims. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Husband's Ordeal. By Perey Russell. 
(Bellairs.) 


A Mask and Martyr. By E. Livingston 
Prescott. (Edward Arnold.) 

The Heart of a Mystery. By T. W. Speight. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs, 
By Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson. ) 

Moff. (Century Library.) By J. Tweeddale. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Ticuz Horxins’s Nell Haffenden— 

which he describes as ‘a strictly con- 

ventional story”—is fresh and vigorous. 

Most of the characters are creations of flesh 

and blood, and not mere wooden puppets. 

Nell herself is very good, though not, 


perhaps, equal to Frank Lyne, the East- | 
It is not the first time that a | circumstances. 
clergyman of good family, working in 
the London slums, has been depicted in | whom he had formerly made love. 


end parson. 


| contest between him and a bucolic lover, 
Martin Clymo, for the affections of Nell; 
bus the parson is first favourite, and carries 
off the prize in the end, though not until 
his rival has put some ugly spokes in his 
wheel. But supposed mysteries are cleared 
|up, and Nell is made happy, for she is 
;not alarmed by her husband’s Socialistic 
| tendencies: indeed, she enters heartily into 
his work. The Anglo-American colony at 
the London boarding-house of Miss and 
Mr. Gripp is humorously described. 
| Gripp himself is not unworthy of Dickens. 
| There is 2 touch of pathos in the way he 
is kept under the thumb of his clever, lynx- 
eyed sister ; and his delight at the prospect 
of a little rest when the boarding-house is 
given up is very genuine. The whole story 
is full of interest; there is not a dull page 
in it, and it worthily sustains its author’s 
reputation. 


The second series of Stories from the 
Diary of a Doctor contains some clever and 
some gruesome narratives. It is not the 
kind of book to read just before going to 
bed, though the authors manage to give 
a favourable finish to most of their exciting 
tales. ‘The Strange Case of Captain 
Gascoigne ”’ treats of the cure of cancer by 
inoculation with the attenuated virus. 
If this could be proved to be an 
infallible remedy, it would be one of the 
greatest boons ever conferred upon suffer- 








ing humanity; but we fear that the 
terrible disease must still be regarded as 


stage. ‘“‘On a Charge of Forgery” is a 
sketch possessing real human interest, and 
“Little Sir Noel” also is a very moving 


our judgment, much superior to. the first. 
There is more literary finish about the 
sketches, so that they can be read with the 
greater pleasure. 


A strong series of stories illustrative of 
breaches of the Ten Commandments has 
been gathered together by Mr. George Sims. 
They are all popularly written, and ex- 
tremely interesting. The first one especially 
is very effective; and there is a terrible 
irony in the sketch founded on the tenth 
commandment, where a company promoter, 
who is allowed to bring ruin into hundreds 
of homes without being called to account, 
sends a poor clerk of his to prison who 
had taken a bottle of brandy which he 
| could not afford to buy, brandy having been 
|ordered by the doctor for his dying wife. 
| The last story is an excellent little deliver- 
| ance on the subject of being contented with 
| one’s lot, instead of envying those in high 
_and wealthy positions, and ignoring the 
fact that they may have a ghastly skeleton 


| in the cupboard. 


| We cannot say much for 4 Husband's 
Ordeal, It professes to relate the confessions 
of Gerald Brownson, late of Coora-Coora, 
Queensland. Brownson was an English 
artist who left his native land under peculiar 
Into his quiet little home 
there came as domestic servant a girl to 
This 





novels ; but Lyne is so upright and down- fact became known to his wife, who was of 
right manly in everything, that we feel| terribly jealous disposition; and on 4/ 9 domestic servant, whois taken in hand by 
strangely drawn towards him. There isa|certain day, during the absence of the| 4 Signor Ricardo, because he has discovered 





eee 


husband, there was a battle royal between 
the two women, which ended in the mistress 
strangling her maid. Brownson took upon 
himself the suspicion of this to save his 
wife; and as he had just been left a large 
fortune, he secured £3000 of it, and with 
this he and his wife fled from England. 
After a time the wife dies, and Brownson 
returns to this country. The conclusion is 
inconsequent and defective ; for if he fled to 
avoid suspicion, he could not expect to 
return without encountering it, and nothing 
is said about this. But the whole story 
does not appear to us to be natural: it 
gives the impression of having been manu- 
factured, and of not being properly welded 
together. 


A Mask and a Martyr is the most powerful 
story on our list, though not the most plea- 
sant. The name of the author is unknown 
to us, but he has the root of the matter 
in him as a novelist. Yet it would be well 
to choose more agreeable topics in the 
future. In the present work we have 
depicted the life of a man who makes the 
most unheard-of sacrifices in order to screen 
his wife from the judgment of the world. 
She is addicted to the vice of drinking, and 
the husband takes this and other things 
upon his shoulders to save his wife’s name. 
It is very noble, very heroic, thus to become 
the scapegoat for another. After a life 
which can only be described as a hell upon 
earth, Cosmo Harradyne bravely meets his 


|death while fighting in the Soudan; and 
incurable when it has passed a certain | oe ee ee oe ee eee oe 


his final act of heroism, in saving a comrade 
at the expense of his own life, rehabilitates 


his memory in the eyes of those who had 


, ving | attributed many of his past actions to 
story. Indeed, this series altogether is, in | 


cowardice. 


Mr. Speight’s novel is a mixture of the 
styles of Wilkie Collins and Mrs. Henry 
Wood. It is not equal to the work of the 
former, but in some respects it is better than 
that of the author of Hast Lynne. There is 
the same building up of a mystery, followed 
by the same careful unravelment of it. The 
death of a banker in his own office with an 
accusing weapon by his side, and blood 
stains all over the desk of a clerk, offers a 
fine field for mystification. After one man 
has been tried for his life for the supposed 
crime and found not guilty ; and after other 
theories, including suicide, have been started, 
we are finally treated to a solution of the 
puzzle. Altogether Zhe Heart of a Mystery 
will keep the reader’s attention well en- 
chained. 


The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs only too sadly emphasises the 
deterioration of Florence Marryat as a 
novelist. We unfeignedly regret this, 
because we look back with considerable 
satisfaction on some of the early novels of 
the author. They were well constructed, 
and they were literature. The present 
story does not strike us as being either. 
The style is weak and careless, and the 
second sentence at the opening—‘' That was 
the legend that was engraved on the small 
brass plate that surmounted the bell that 





admitted visitors,’ &c.—reminds us of ‘‘ The 
House that Jack Built.” Hannah Stubbs is 
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that she possesses wonderful hypnotic power. 
She becomes infused with the spirit of a 
she-devil who had once been Ricardo’s wife, 
and she plays the very devil with various 
people in the course of this bewildering 
narrative. After masquerading as an Italian 
Marchesa, she returns to her own self, and 
dies as the original Hannah Stubbs, a 
coarse and ignorant creature. If this volume 
is intended to commend spiritualism to un- 
believers, we should say that it would rather 
confirm them in their scepticism. 

There are some crisp studies of character 
in Moff; but he would be a bold English- 
man who went through it conscientiously 
and declared that he enjoyed it. The style 
is Scot of the Scots, and there is no glossary. 
Mr. Tweeddale has talent ; but, as holding 
a brief for the average reader, we must ask 
for fewer Scotticisms in his next venture. 

G. Barverr Sirn. 








TWO BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 


Don Emilio Castelar. By David Hannay. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) This volume is one of 
an international series, entitled ‘“‘ Public Men 
of To-Day.” The previous and the forthcoming 
volumes treat of real statesmen, andof men who 
are only in some sense politicians. But Mr. 
Hannay has to write of one who is in no true 
sense either a statesman or a politician: of one 
whom the accidents of the time placed for a few 
months in supreme power, whose distinction 
is a matchless oratory of a peculiar kind, 
glowing with a rhetoric which lights up every- 
thing alike, but who has also displayed a noble 
integrity in private and public life rare among 
men of his class in Spain. As awriter and a 
critic, Castelar has seldom any true insight into 
the questions, or grasp of the subjects, of which 
he treats; but he decks or hides all his 
deficiencies with a cloud of gorgeous and 
dazzling imagery. Thus Mr. Hannay, in 
writing the life of Emilio Castelar as a states- 
man, has had almost to make bricks without 
straw. The political career of Castelar in Spain 
is nearly like that of Lamartine in France in 
1848 : only Lamartine did not so directly con- 
tradict in action all his previous pro- 
fessions of political faith, as Castelar did 
in 1873. Yet both did inestimable service to 
their country at a given moment, and for this 
they both earned a gratitude which has been 
far more generously acknowledged in the case 
of Castelar than in that of Lamartine. The 
reader will hardly, then, be astonished to find 
that this Life of Castelar is rather a sketch of 
the political history of Spain since 1868 than a 
biography of the man. It partly covers the 
same ground as Les Origines de la Restauration 
des Bourbons en Espagne, by M. A. Houghton, 
Mr. Hannay’s contemporary in Spam. 
Castelar’s career as professor and journalist, 
and his literary work, are scarcely touched; 
but, on the other hand, we have sketches of 
most of the contemporary politicians. Mr. 
Hannay hits well one of the great faults of 
Spanish statesmen of the nineteenth century : 
their copying of French institutions, the 
borrowing of French ideas, and the unsuitable 
application of them. But in dealing with 
Federalism, or, as it is now called, Regionalism, 
he does not sufficiently see that it has its origin 
in the very physical constitution of the land, 
which makes the commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural interests of the different regions 
80 opposed; added to this, is the difference 
of race and language in these different districts; 
and lastly in them alone is the municipal and 
local administration honest and efficient, while 
that of the central government is hopelessly 
inefficient and corrupt. The defect of Mr. 


Hannay’s book is that he has not sufficiently 


realised these conditions. ‘Otherwise it is an able 
commentary on the recent political history of 
Spain ; but it cannot be accepted as a complete 
biography of Castelar, whether in his public, 
private, professional, or literary capacity. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. A 

New Edition, with Notes and a Glossary by 
Ulick Ralph Burke. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 
Unhappily the title-page of these volumes is 
hardly complete. Mr. Ulick Burke had to 
start for South America before he had finished 
his revision of Borrow’s work, and died shortly 
afterwards. The task has been completed by 
Mr. Herbert W. Greene, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. It is to him that we owe the historical 
introduction in great part, and nearly all the 
Gypsy and Arabic lore which make the glossary 
so valuable. It is not often that either a record 
of missionary labour, or a book of tourist travel 
—and Borrow’s Bible in Spain partakes of the 
character of both—is considered worthy of 
republication sixty years afterwards. But 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain stands out from all its 
compeers ; its only rival is Ford’s Guide-Book 
in its early editions. It is well worth all the 
pains that the editors have bestowed upon it ; 
and the labour of such a revision is by no 
means slight. Borrow frequently touches on 
some of the least known of the many curious 
** Cosas de Espaiia.” Most of these are satis- 
factorily explained, in either the notes or the 
glossary. In one or two cases only have the 
editors failed to be aware of the latest solu- 
tions. An excellent account of the Batuecas 
(vol. i., p. 152) and their inhabitants, with 
map, has been given by D. Vicente Barrantes 
in Las Jurdes y Sus Leyendas (Madrid, 1893) ; 
and Dias Jimenez in the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia (vol. xx., p. 123, 1892) 
has clearly shown that the Maragatos (vol. i., 
p. 321) of Leon had their origin from an immi- 
gration of Mozarabes from Andalusia in the 
tenth century or alittle before. On pp. 340, 341 
both Borrow and his editors have confused 
Miguelistas, the partisans of Don Miguel of 
Portugal, with the Spanish Migueletes or 
Miqueletes, a far older body. They are some- 
times mentioned as a Catalan militia; their 
name occurs in the archives of Simancas as 
early as the time of Philip II.; in both Carlist 
wars there was a corps of Miqueletes on the 
Liberal side. Strangest of all missionaries was 
George Borrow. He hada genius for language, 
# gift of style, and an ineradicable love for 
horse-dealing. Like Carlyle, he hada singular 
power of reading the inner man from his out- 
ward garb and bearing; like Carlyle, too, with 
all his literary gifts and attainments, Borrow 
was at heart the peasant adventurer—of the 
eastern counties—and was never really at ease 
in higher society. His theology never sits 
easily upon him. Inhis missionary work he 
has the oddest way of persuading himself that 
it is his duty to follow his wildest caprices, as 
when he makes journey to Cape Finisterre, 
which he longed to see, to leave there a single 
copy of the New Testament: and he gives 
thanks most piously for his neighbours’ mis- 
fortunes : 
“ After travelling four days and nights we 
arrived at Madrid without having experienced the 
slightest accident, though it is but just to observe, 
and always with gratitude to the Almighty, that 
the next mail was stopped’? (vol. ii., p. 217). 


They who are fond of literary coincidences 
should compare Borrow’s description of dawn 
on the Guadalquiver with that in Echegaray’s 
drama El Hijo de Juan. This reproduction of 
The Bible in Spain, with its map, engravings, 
introduction, notes, and excellent glossary, 
should be welcome to all who wish to read a 
piquant account of the work of the Bible 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish shortly a Memoir of Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., by his 
daughter, Mrs. F. Egerton. The volume will 
form an interesting chapter in the history of 
the Navy, for during his long career the late 
Admiral had experience of nearly every position 
possible in the Service. 


GENERAL O. WILKINSON and General J. 
Wilkinson have put together a volume of 
reminiscences and memoirs, to be entitled 7'he 
Gemini Generals. A large first edition has been 
sold by private subscription for the benefit of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home; and a new edition 
will be immediately issued to the booksellers 
and the libraries, of which the profits will be 
appropriated to the Royal School for Officers’ 
Daughters and the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home. 
Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. are the publishers. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a School History of Rome, written 
by two Oxford tutors—Mr. W. W. How, cf 
Merton, and Mr. H. D. Leigh, of Christ 
Church. It will be illustrated with maps and 
plans, as well as numerous engravings. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will publish, 
during the present month, a new volume by 
Mr. John Ashton, entitled When William the 
Fourth was King, with numerous illustrations 
of the manners, fashions, and characters of the 
time. 


Messrs. IssistER & Co. will publish early 
next week Mr. Canton’s new volume, entitled 
WV. V.: Her Book; and Various Verses. W. V., 
it may be of interest to state, is the ‘‘ Little 
Woman” of Mr. Canton’s former volume, 
“‘The Invisible Playmate,” now grown to be 
five years old. The poems treat of various 
themes, but one or two at least will be found 
to be about W. V. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN, of Ruskin House, has 
arranged for the publication of a series of 
volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, giving impressions of England and 
English life by continental authors. The first, 
to be published immediately, will be The 
England of To-day, translated from the Portu- 
guese of Oliveira Martins; and it will be 
followed by Across the Channel, from the French 
of Gabriel Mourey. 


In the course of next week the Religious 
Tract Society will publish the Life of Lobert 
Whitaker McAll, founder of the McAll Mission. 
The book is partly autobiographical, and has 
been edited by his wife. It gives many 
interesting details of his father (Dr. R. 8. 
McAll), of his own boyhood, his student life 
at Lancashire College, and his early pastoral 
work at Sunderland, Leicester, and Hadleigh. 
It will contain two fine photogravure portraits 
and many other illustrations. 


Tne Kelmscott Press has just ready for issue 
Mr. William Morris’s new romance, 7'he Well 
at the World’s End, printed in double columns, 
with entirely new borders and ornaments by 
the author, and four illustrations designed by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. The edition is limited to 
350 copies on paper and eight on vellum. 


Mr. H. 8. Nicwots has ready for issue, in an 
edition privately printed for subscribers only, 
an English translation of the Memoirs of Jacques 
Casanova, in twelve volumes. The translation 
has been made from one of the few existing 
copies of the French original, in its complete 
form, which was printed by Brockhaus in 1826, 
and immediately suppressed. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. will shortly add 
to their series of ‘‘ Foreign School Classics ”’ 
an edition of Minna von Barnhelm. The task 








Society and of the state of Spain from 1835 to | 
1838. 


of bringing out this play had been originally 
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entrusted to James Sime; the work, interrupted 
by his death, has been executed by the Rev. 
Charles Merk. The bearings of Lessing’s drama 
on the political and literary history of Germany 
during the age of Frederick will be considered 
in the introduction; and an analysis of the 
characters will show to what extent the poet 
has drawn upon his experiences, his friendship 
for Major von Kleist, his acquaintance with 
military society at Breslau, and his own inner 
life, in representing the principal persons of 
his play. 

Messrs. Hurcuinson & Co. announce a 
novel by John Bickerdyke—well known as a 
writer on fishing—to be called Lady Val's 
Elopement. 


Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
this month the following novels, each in one 
volume: The Cuse of Ailsa Gray, by ‘Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn; Ovwr Widow, by Miss Florence 
Warden; Z7’wo Lads and a Lass, by the same 
author; and J'he Courage of Pauline, by Mr. 
Morley Roberts. 


Mr. Joun MacQueen will publish shortly 
a new novel by Lorin Kaye, entitled Her Lady- 
ship's Income. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
have in the press A Mist from Yarrow, a Story 
of the Hills, by Mr. A. J. B. Paterson, with 
illustrations by Mr. G. M. Paterson. Early in 
May the same firm will issue, as the fourth 
volume of the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series,” John 
Knox, by Mr. A Taylor Innes. 


Mr. Etxior Srock announces for immediate 
publication a work for compiling family records, 
under the title Virst Steps in Pedigree. The 
same firm will also publish shortly a new story 
by Miss Blanch Garvock, entitled Raymond's 
Angel. 

Messrs. WILLIAM ANDREWS & Co. will pub- 
lish at an early date The Quaker Poets of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Mrs. Evelyn Noble 
Armitage, herself a poet and also a member 
of the Society of Friends. 


THE Rev. A. E. Garvie is writing a book, 
entitled The Ethics of Temperance as Applied to 
the Drink (Question, to be published by the 
Sunday School Union as a companion to Prof. 
Mackerzie’s ‘‘ Ethics of Gambling,” of which 
a third edition is now in the press. The same 
firm will also publish, in a day or two, The 
Busy Man’s Bible, and how to use it, by Mr. 
George W. Cable, also uniform with the 
‘* Ethics of Gambling.” 


ANOTHER book by Prof. Douglas Mackenzie 
will shortly be published by the Sunday School 
Union, entitled The Revelation of the Christ: 
Familiar Studies in the Life of Jesus. 


A RE-ISSUE of Mr, Norris-Newman’s With 
the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, 1880-81, with appendix including the 
Convention of 1884, will be issued by Messrs. 
Abbott, Jones & Co. in the course of a few 
days. 

In the Cymmrodorion section of the National 
Eisteddfod, to be held at Llandudno, Mr. W. E. 
Tirebuck will read a paper entitled ‘‘ Welsh 
Thought and English Thinkers.” Mr. 
Tirebuck’s ‘‘Tales from the Welsh Hills,” 
which appeared serially in several newspapers 
last year, are to be shortly published in volume 
form, illustrated by a Welsh artist. Mr. 
Heinemann has added Mr. Tirebuck’s latest 
book, Miss Grace of All Souls’, to his “‘ Colonial 
Library.” 

At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held on Sunday at Essex Hall, Strand, 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will give a lecture on 
‘* Character-drawing in the Greek Drama.” 


THE annual report of the committee of the 
public libraries at Liverpool records the gift 





during the past year of the following . books 
for the blind, in Braille type: Shakspere’s 
‘* Winter’s Tale’ and “ Richard III.,” Byron’s 
‘‘Childe Harold,” Carlyle’s Hero Worship (in 
6 vols.), Trench’s Study of Words (in 4 vols.), 
The Cricket on the Hearth, Undine, The Water 
Babies, Amos Barton, and Silas Marner. The 
collection of books for the blind in the 
central lending library at Liverpool now num- 
bers no less than 570 volumes. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE financial board at Cambridge have been 
compelled to address a third application to the 
Duke of Devonshire, as Chancellor of the uni- 
versity, that, in the statutory exercise of his 
discretion, he may reduce the amount payable 
by the colleges for university purposes. Similar 
requests were made in 1888 and 1891. A table 
is printed, showing that during the last four- 
teen years the total amount of corporate income 
distributed among the heads and fellows has 
diminished by nearly 35 per cent., and that the 
fall has been specially rapid during the last 
three years of this period. If the total amount 
of so-called ‘‘ taxable income ”’ does not show a 
corresponding reduction, this is mainly due to 
changes in the mode of keeping the accounts. 
In reply to the application, the Chancellor has 
directed that the amount to be contributed by 
the eolleges shall be reduced for three years by 
three twenty-fifths of the minimum, which will 
thus yield a Jittle more than £20,000 a year. 


Tue Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, successor to Canon 
Gore as principal of Pusey House, has been 
elected Bampton Lecturer at Oxford for next 
year. 


BisHor CREIGHTON, having been commanded 
to attend the coronation of the Czar at Moscow, 
is compeiled to postpone the delivery of his 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford to June 17, the 
Wednesday before Commemoration. 


In Congregation at Cambridge this week, 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, Prof. Forsyth, and Prof. 
J. J. Thomson were appointed to represent 
the university at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Lord Kelvin’s appointment to 
the chair of natural philosophy at Glasgow, 
which is to be held at Glasgow in June. 


Str M. Monter-WI.tiAms, Boden professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, will deliver a public lecture 
next Monday, at the Indian Institute, on the 
following subject: ‘‘The Light thrown on the 
Religions of India and their Points of Contact 
with Christianity by the Discussions in the 
World’s Parliament of Religions held at 
Chicago.” 

Mr. E. B. Povnron, successor to the late 
Prof. Westwood in the Hope chair of zoology at 
Oxford, proposes to delivér two lectures this 
term on ‘‘ The Hope Collections.” It may be 
as well to state that the Hope collections are 
not confined to natural history, but include 
also a fine series of engraved portraits, now 
kept in the old Philosophy School. 


Mr. H. E. WootprinceE is continuing his 
course of lectures on ‘‘ The Art of Painting,” 
as Slade professor of fine art at Oxford. This 
term he proposes to give four lectures, during 
May, on ‘* The Methods of the Old Masters.” 


Mr. W. RivcEway, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, announces two 
lectures this term on ‘‘ The Mycenean Age.” 


AT a meeting of graduates in divinity, to be 
held in the Divinity School at Cambridge on 
Monday next, a paper will be read by the Rev. 
Dr. A. Jessopp on ‘‘ Periodic Revivals of the 
Religious Sentiment.” 





THE council of the senate at Cambridge 
recommend that the universities of Bombay 
and Toronto be admitted to the privileges of 
affiliated institutions. 


THE Rev. H. A. Redpath, editor of the 
Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint, has 
received a grant from the Hort Fund, to 
enable him to collate a portion of the Codex 
Zittaviensis of the Octateuch, in Saxony, for 
the large edition of the Septuagint, which is 
in course of preparation at Cambridge. 


Dr. H. Frank HEATH—one of the most 
distinguished graduates in English from Uni- 
versity College —has been elected assistant- 
registrar of London University, in the place of 
Mr. F. V. Dickins, the successor to Mr. 
Milman in the office of registrar. 








TRANSLATION. 


HESIOD-THEOGONY, 565 8qq. 


Tue Titan’s son, outwitting Jove, stole fire from 
out the skies, 

And in a hollow reed brought down to earth the 
far-seen prize. 

The Thunderer’s soul was stirred, and he devised 
in vengeful ire 

A — to set against man’s goodly gain 


o . 

He called to him heaven’s armourer, the halt- 
of-foot, and bade 

Him mould of clay a figure like a blooming, bash- 
ful maid. 

It — Blue-eyed Athene then in raiment silvery 


white, 

Olad the fair figure, and a veil with broidery 
bedight 

Herself had wrought flung over it, and last a 
crown of gold 

Set on its head: rare crown it was, a marvel to 
behold, 

More marvellous than words can tell. The halt- 
ing god of fire 

Had fashioned it, and gladdened much the heart 
of Jove his sire. 

A host of things he carved thereon, strange things 
of land and sea, 

And figures like to speaking men, all carven 
cunningly. 

And now complete, the wondrous work the 

heavenly craftsman brought 

Fall in the light of gods and men, fair work with 


evil fraught, 
Set-off to good. Exultingly in the rich gear 


arrayed, 

Wherewith had largely dowered her the Thun- 
der’s blue-eyed maid, 

She stood—this thing of beauty there, the admiring 
throng before— 

Thus woman came—poor hapless man to tease for 
evermore. 

G. A. H. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for May is chiefly remarkable 
for Prof. Ramsay’s paper, entitled ‘‘A Fixed 
Date in the Life of St. Paul.”” The fixed point 
is the date of Paul’s partaking of the Passover 
in the course of his journey to Jerusalem, 
related in Acts xx. Prof. Ramsay argues that 
this must have been in 57 A.D., the only year 
which will suit the conditions of the narrative; 
and he meets objections to it. He also states 
his conclusions on other points of interest. In 
particular, the martyrdom of Paul took place, 
according to Chrysostom, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age and the thirty-fifth of his 
Christian career. This agrees excellently well 
with the critic’s theories. The date of the 
martyrdom may be placed about 67 A.D. 
Prof. Ramsay is not less confident than ever in 
the minute and exact accuracy of the narrative 
in the Acts, and shows a zeal and a copious- 
ness of argument which few scholars are in a 
position, or perhaps have the ability, to 
show. Dr. Karl Clemen, through the 
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Expositor, makes known his hypothesis as 
to ‘‘ the oldest Christian sermon,” which 
he takes to be the ‘“‘homily” tbat lies 
between Heb. iii. 1-6 and iv. 14-16. Mr. 
Redpath, the energetic editor of the new Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint, puts forward a new 
proposal with reference to the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. He wishes for an 
unpointed edition of the Masoretic text, with 
notes showing the variations of that text from 
that indicated by the Versions where the reading 
or pointing of the two would be different. 
This proposal takes a rather narrow view of 
the conditions of textual criticism of the Hebrew 
text, and somewhat overlooks the unsatisfactory 
state of the Versions. Will not the edition of 
the Hebrew text now being prepared by Prof. 
Haupt and his contributors more completely 
meet the requirements of students for some 
time to come? At any rate, there is an 
underlying difference of opinion between Mr. 


Redpath and the not undistinguished Hebrew 
scho. who are assisting the Baltimore pro- 
fessor. Dr. Bruce continues his admirable 


popularisation, for religious purposes, of Gospel 
criticism. Prof. A. Roberts discussess the 
interpretation of Romans viii. 33, 34. <A 
sermonette by Dr. Dale, and essays by Mr. 
Whitefoord and Dr. Hugh Macmillan, inter- 
esting from their style, complete the number. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
Dorney Wood, Bucka. 

In Cunningham’s edition of Walpole’s 
Letters, Letter 536, vol. iii, (to George 
Montagu), dated December 23, 1757, is mis- 
placed. In this letter Walpole writes: ‘‘ You 
. . . well know how to feel for me, who have 
at last lost my dear friend, Mr. Mann.” 
Galfridus Mann (brother of Sir Horace) died 
(vol. iii., Letter 491) “in the night between 
the 20th and 2lst” (of December, 1756). It 
is more probable that Walpole would use 
the expression ‘‘have at last lost my dear 
friend”’ (Mann died after a lingering illness) 
immediately after his death, than in the follow- 
ing year. It appears, therefore, that this letter 
should be placed between Nos. 491 and 492 in 
vol. iii. Cunningham, oddly enough, prints 
the identical letter a second time in the 
Appendix (Additional Letters, vol. ix., p. 
488), dates it rightly, and mentions it in a note 
as ‘‘ now first published ” (!) 

In Letter 661 (vol. iii.) occurs a mistake 
which has escaped the editors. Walpole 
(according to Cunningham) writes: ‘‘I had 
consulted Mr. Lethinkai” (in connexion with 
his “History of Painting”). There is no 
doubt that *‘ Lethinkai” here is an error of 
the copyist or printer for Lethiullier or 
Lethieullier. The latter was s well-known 
antiquary and naturalist, who died in 1760. 
He is again mentioned by Walpole in Letter 
791 as ‘‘the late Mr. Smart Lethiullier,” the 
name in this instance being correctly given. 
Neither Cunningham nor Croker (the editor of 
the letters to Zouch) has made any remark on 
this point, and Cunningham has even given the 
two names in the index as if they belonged to 
two different people. 

In Letter 899 (vol. iv.) Walpole mentions 
“Sir Chas. Cottrell’s collection” (of prints), 
and in the following letter (900) he refers to 
the sale of ‘‘Sir Clement Cottrell’s prints.” 
The editor (presumably Wright) in a note con- 
cludes that the same person is alluded to in 
both cases. It will be seen, however, from 
Letter 578 (vol. iii.) that Sir Clement Cottrell 
Dormer, Master of the Ceremonies, died in 
October, 1758, and was succeeded by Sir Chas. 
Cottrell Dormer (see Letter 673, vol. iii.), It 
is evident that Walpole’s allusion is to the 
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sale by Sir Chas. Cottrell Dormer of the collec- 
tion of prints which he inherited from his 
predecessor, Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer. The 
editor’s note here is, therefore, not only super- 

fluous, but misleading. 

Croker, in a note on Letter 905 (vol. iv.), says 
that the Duchess of Richmond was the “sister 
of Lady Aylesbury’s first husband.” This is a 
mistake. Lady Mary Bruce, who married in 
1757 Charles, third Duke of Richmond, was 
the daughter, not the sister, of Charles 
Bruce, third Earl of Aylesbury, here alluded 
to as ‘“‘Lady Aylesbury’s first husband.” 
The second husband of Lady Aylesbury (a title 
which she retained after her second marriage 
was Walpole’s friend and cousin, Genera 
Conway. . 

Croker, again, in a note on Letter 925 (vol. 
iv.), states that Mitchell was ‘‘ Minister from 
the Court of Prussia to London.” He has 
evidently confused two people of somewhat 
similar names. There was one Michel who is 
mentioned by Walpole in 1753 (Memoirs of 
George II., ed. 1822, vol. i., p. 259), as ‘‘ Mons. 
Michell, secretary of the embassy from the 
King of Prussia,” and again in 1756, as 
‘** Mechell, the Prussian Minister” (Memoires, 
vol, ii., p. 2). Walpole also says, in a note to 
Letter 254, vol. ii., in which Michel is men- 
tioned, that he was ‘Prussian Chargé 
d’ Affaires.” Carlyle (History of Frederick the 
Great, vol. vi., p. 296), refers to him as ‘‘a 
Secretary of Legation, Herr Michel.” On the 
other hand, Mitchell (the person in question) 
was British Minister at Berlin from 1753 till 
1771. He visited England in 1765, and 
returned in the following year to Berlin, where 
he retained his post till his death (1771). 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 








HOW FOLK-LORE IS SPREAD. 
London : April 20, 1896. 


That the introduction of the Connoisseur’s 
superstitions into Pembrokeshire, as told in my 
former note under theabove heading (ACADEMY, 
March 21), did not pass quite unobserved, may 
be gathered from the interesting quotation 
translated below. It is an extract of a letter on 
witchcraft in the parish of Nevern that 
appeared in Seren Cymru for August 7, 1858 
(p. 236). That date is about midway between 
the time of Lorwerth’s letters in Seren Gomer 
(1818) and Simon Liwyd’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Uncle Hugh” in Cymru (1895-6). 

ss.) 6. )6. ~«6Itis asserted by some that, before 
the power of bewitching is gained, it is necessary 
to profess religion (myned at grefydd), to partake of 
the elements in the Oommunton, to drink the wine 
and keep the bread; that, when the place of 
worship is quitted, something in the shape of a 
toad, outside, wili take the bread; and that 
thenceforward the novice will be able to operate. 
a Some say that if a mare’s shoe is nailed 
to the lintel of the door, no witch can ever enter 
tke house, and that if one of them happens to go 
into a neighbour’s house a broom placed across 
the threshold by a member of the family 
will prevent her leaving. Somebody has 
said that two straws laid crosswise on 
the threshold will serve the purpose quite as 
effectually. A neighbour's wife neard one of them 
mumbling something to herself, and believed that 
she was saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards. . . . 
Somebody has also said that they can all be sent 
after Pharaoh and his chariots into the depths of 
the Red Sea, if recourse be had to an expert, but 
that the latter must be skilled in arithmetic, 


algebra, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and all the; 


original (gwreiddiol) tongues before he can compass 
this mignty feat. The belief in these things is 
rapidly gaining ground nowadays. It has already 
croseed the new bridge by Cilgwyn Mill, and has 
crept up from Carn Ingli, past Morfa, along the 
seashore as far a3 Liech-y-drybedd. It is also 
making its way eastwards, having by this time 
almost reached that famous old stone called 





‘ Arthur’s Quoits,’ and, if its progress is not 
checked, it will soon arrive at the Seren office in 
Oarmarthen, then on to the Diwygiwr [Llanelly], 
thence to the Gwron [Aberdare], and Seren Gomer 
. . . 80 that ere long they will all be full of 
witches and their works.’’ 

The writer calis himself “The Fox.” In 
these days, he would have been a valuable 
acquisition to the Folk-lore Society. 

J. P. OWEN. 








THE ‘ PRENZIE”’ ANGELO. 
Oxford: April 29, 1896. 

It was not to provoke controversy that I 
wrote on April 6, pointing out the insuffici- 
ency of the evidence Prof. Skeat brought 
forward in his letter in the AcADEmMy of 
April 4, for the existence of a word ‘‘ preuzie”’ 
in English. Nor should I be writing again 
about it, were it not necessary to call attention 
to an error in Prof. Skeat’s last letter. The 
Roxburgh word cited by him is not spelled 
‘* prowzie”’ in Jamieson, but the two forms of 
the word appear there as ‘‘ prossie,” ‘ prowsie.”’ 
I did not refer to these wordsin my last letter, 
because it seemed so very unlikely that they 
should have anything to do with a supposed 
“*preuzie.”” For not only are the consonants 
different, voiced s in the one case and voiceless 
8 in the other, but the vocalic elements are also 
unlike—o, ow in the one case (for the variation 
see Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, p. 116), and ew in the other. And 
according to Ellis’s word-lists a French eu from 
a Latin 6 ought to have developed into a u- 
sound, and not into an o-sound, in the dialect 
of Roxburgh (c/. Ellis’s History of English 
Sounds, v., p. 720, No. 893). So that it is 
equally difficult to associate ‘‘ prossie,” 
‘‘prowsie’’ with Old French ‘‘ preus,” even 
though we ignore the difference of meaning 
between the two words. 

Mark LIDDELL. 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
Llanwrin, North Wales : May 4, 1896. 


Permit me to correct an error into which Mr. 
W. Eilir Evans has fallen, in his letter in the 
ACADEMY of May 2, regarding the word by/. 

He there states that ‘‘ it is somewhat strange 
that Chancellor Silvan-Evans has not included 
it [dy/j] in his great work.” The word is 
included in the dictionary referred to, and will 
be found, together with the phrase ‘‘llawn hyd 
y fyl,’’ in its alphabetical order on p. 600. 

HEnryY SILVAN-EVANS. 


[In justice to Mr. Silvan-Evans, we ought to 
say that the assertion he contradicts seems to 
have arisen from a misunderstanding. It was 
a former correspondent (Mr. J. P. Owen, in 
the ACADEMY of April 25) who affirmed that 
the (anglicised) Welsh word abei/on was not to 
be found in Silvan-Evans’s Welsh Dictionary. 
Mr. W. Eilir Evans, while supplying tbe real 
Welsh form by/, appear to have supposed that 
Mr. Owen’s assertion extended likewise to 
that.—Ed. ACADEMY. | 








*“ AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE.”’ 
London : May 1, 1896. 


Mr. Oelsner kindly asks for a fresh edition of 
my Aucassin. I wrote my version as a labour 
of love, and presume that only a limited edition 
could have found purchasers. An American 
gentleman writes that he is sending me his 
**Old World Series” of my translation. What 
Mr. Nutt may think it right to do in face of 
this competition will, no doubt, be done. 

A. Lana. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, May 10,7 p.m. Ethical: “ Character-Drawing in 
the Greek Drama,”’ by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

Monpay, May 11,8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Applied Electro-Chemistry,” III., by Mr. J. Swin- 
burne. 

Sp.m. Aristotelian: “ Voluntary Action,” by Mr. 
G, F. Stont. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: *‘Throngh the Central 
Sudan to Sokoto,’’ by Mr. W. Wallace; ‘* Hausaland,” 
by the Rev. C H. Robinson 

Turspay, May 12, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Ripples 
in Air and on Water,” IL, by Mr. C. V. Boys. y 

t p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary Meeting; “The Dis- 
covery of a Pali Work in the Chinese Buddhist Collec- 
tion,”’ by Mr. J. Takakusu. 


8 pm. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ American 
and English Methods of Manufacturing Steel Plates,” 
and ‘* Four American Rolling-Mills.”” 

p.m. Colonial Institute: “Picturesque New 


8 
Zealand,” by the Hon, W. P. Reeves. : 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Wood-engraving as 


compared with other Reproductive Art, and its Future 
us a Fine Art,” by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner, 

830p.m. Anthropological: ** Recent Observations 
on the Andamanese by Mr. M. V. Portman,” and 
** Photographie Apparatus for Travellers,”’ by Dr. J. G. 
Garson; “The Cranial Characteristics of the South 
Saxons, compared with those of some of the other 
Races of Great Britain,’’? by Mr. R. J. Horton-Smith ; 
*‘An Unpublished Batak Creation Legend,” by Heer 
C. M,. Pleyte. 


Wepwespay, May 13,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Tannelling 
hy Compressed Air,” by Mr. E. W. Moir. 

Tuvurspay, May 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Art 
of Working Metals in Japan,” II., by Mr. W. Gowland. 


41.30 p.m. Society of Arta: “ Tea-Planting in 
Darjiling,”’ by Mr. G. W. Christison. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Influence of 
the Shape of the Applied Potential Difference Wave on 
the Iron Losses in Transformers,” by Messrs. Stanley 
Beeton, C. Perry Taylor, and J, M, Barr. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘‘The Application of the 
Principal Functien to the Solution of Delaunay’s 
Canonical System of Equations,’’ by Prof. E. W. Brown. 

Frinay, May 15,8 p.m. Ex Libris Society : Annual General 
Meeting. 

8.30 p.m, Viking Club: “ The Influence of the 
Northmen on the British Islands, as determined by 
Personal and Place Names,” by the Rev. E. McClure. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Cable Laying on the 
Amazon River,” by Mr. A. Siemens 

Sarvroay, Mav 16, % p.m. -Royal Institution: ‘‘ Three 
Emotional Composers, [1., Wagner,” by Mr. F. Corder. 
SCIENCE. 


THE ACCENTUATION OF THE RUSSIAN VERB, 


De V Accentuation du Verbe Russe. Par Paul 
Boyer, Professeur i |’cole des Langues 
Orientales vivantes, (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale.) 


In attacking the Russian verb and Russian 
accent at the same time, M. Boyer has 
given proof of learning and courage. The 
verb is par excellence the crux of the Slavonic 
languages, and the laws of its accentuation 
are of equal importance. Let us see, then, 
how our author proposes to discuss it. 

In the first place he rejects the old 
arrangement into six classes, which forms 
the basis of its treatment in the great 
Vergleichende Grammatik of Miklosich. He 
takes the division of Prof. Leskien into four 
classes, and shows the laws of accentuation 
which govern each. 

Now, the accent in every verb is either 
fixed or movable. Those verbs especially 
have a fixed accent which are denominatives 
—.¢., derived from nouns, The verb keeps 
the accent of the noun; and thus there will 
be a difference in the accent where the verb 
is a denominative and derived from a noun 
already compounded with a preposition, and 
where it takes the preposition itself. Thus, 
okhotitsa, ‘‘to sport,” from okhdtnik, “a 
sportsman,” rabdtat, ‘to work,” from rabote, 
‘*work,” and also the verbs ending ichat, 
have the same accent as the nouns from 
which they are derived: as Jiherdinichat, 
“to play the liberal,” sokctnichat, “to 
coquet.” These seem to be generally used 
in a depreciatory sense. 





In the -nu conjugation, which, it may be 
remembered, forms the second in the system 
of Miklosich, the accent is always on the 
syllable -nu, in both the infinitive and the 
indicative, when the verb is perfective, but 
goes to the first syllable, when the verb is 
imperfective and inchoative: as dvinut, “ to 
move.” These verbs drop the syllable -nu 
entirely in the past tense: as pogid, ‘‘he 
perished,” pogas, ‘‘ he expired.” 

On p. 38 M. Boyer gives us a list of 
verbs which have a double accentuation, 
the meaning being in some cases varied. 
The effect of polnoglasie upon verbs is shown, 
especially in the case of tri-syllabic infini- 
tives, many of which would be dissyllabic 
in Old Slavonic Thus, vorotit, with the 
accent on the binde-vocal ‘‘i,”’ but in its old 
form vratit, “‘ to turn back.” 

It is interesting to see the effect of the 
accent in determining the aspect, and notably 
in the case of verbs compounded with pre- 
positions. When the verb is in the per- 
fective aspect, it keeps the accentuation of 
the uncompounded verb; when the aspect is 
imperfective, the accent is on the binde-vocal. 
Imperfective verbs, however, compounded 
with vy the accent is always on the pre- 
position. 

The accentuation of the verbs ending in 
-ovat (pres. wyu) is very clearly analysed. 
Of this conjugation (which is the sixth in 
the scheme of Miklosich) M. Boyer very 
truly remarks that it is the one employed 
for the introduction of new verbs into 
Russian which are derived from nouns. It 
plays much the same part as the termination 
-iren in the German language: marschiren, 
&e, It contains some primaries—e.g., Lovat, 
kuyu, ‘to work as a smith,” but most of the 
verbs in itare secondaries. Of the primaries 
M, Boyer gives a list. Verbs exhibiting 
such forms as -of ia the infinitive—e.y., 
kolot, ‘*to stab,” borotsa, “to fight”’—are 
rightly explained by him as owing their 
existence to polnoglasie. And, indeed, this 
fact is proved at once if we look at the 
other Slavonic languages. And here, by 
the way, we must remark that, although 
M. Boyer speaks at the beginning of his 
learned treatise of explaining the Russian 
verb by itself, he has allowed himself fre- 
quently (and, we may add, very naturally) 
to take many illustrations from the Serbian 
—a language where the shorter and older 
form prevails. This is the language of the 
Eastern branch best suited to his purpose, 
as Bulgarian, owing to neglect and foreign 
influences, has become so mutilated. 

The verbs belonging to the class which 
has no /inde-vocal in the present indicative 
singular are all accented on that vowel 
in the plural; thus dm, ‘‘I will give”; 
dadite, *‘ you will give.” The imperative 
follows the rule of the indicative in ordinary 
verbs, except in the instance of rnémlyu, 
imp. vnemli, ‘‘to pay attention.” In 
the few verbs in Russian where the in- 
finitive ends in ¢i (this being the common 
termination in Serbian and Chekh), it is 
accented on the last. 
verbs are remnants of the Old Slavonic ; and 
M. Boyer shows how, in their compounded 
shape, they take the normal forms: as 
pasti, but spast, ‘‘ to save.” 

The verbs having the /inde-vocal of the 


Of course, these | 





infinitive in ‘“‘ie” accent it throughout. 
These verbs correspond to the second form 
of the third conjugation of Miklosich. Two 
only accent the root: vidiet, ‘to see,” and 
obtdiet, ** to offend.” The latter has through- 
out the accent of the noun from which it is 
derived, unless, as M. Boyer very pertinently 
adds, it be a compound of vidiet, and to be 
explained, we suppose, as if the 4 of the 
preposition ob- has pushed out the v of the 
word with which it is compounded. This 
frequently occurs in Slavonic; and on this 
principle the derivation might be explained 
as “to overlook,” thus to treat with con- 
tempt and insult (cf. nenavidiet, “ to hate”’). 

But it is impossible, in a short review, 
to do justice to this learned essay, which 
is one of the dissertations written in 
honour of the centenary of the School of 
Oriental Languages at Paris. M. Boyer 
has thoroughly studied his difficult subject. 
We cannot, unfortunately, follow him step 
by step in the limited space at our disposal. 
He writes with a lucidity which is truly 
French, and has given us a complete plat- 
form, as the Americans would say, of the 
whole subject. 

At the conclusion of his treatise he rightly 
dwells upon the interest and importance of 
the Russian accent, as illustrating the Old 
Aryan system. 

W. R. Morr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK, 
Cardiff: April 19, 1898. 


As Dr. Lloyd has now completed his criticism 
of our pamphlet, we owe it to your readers to 
reply; but the misconceptions into which he 
has fallen, mainly through disregarding its 
contents, bid fair to make the task of correction 
along one. Prof. Arnold is kept from work 
this week by illness, and has asked me to reply 
for us both. 

Dr. Lloyd repeats in every letter the curious 
statement that we “despise” or ‘‘ scorn” the 
teacher’s standpoint. Seeing that the pamphlet 
was written by two teachers, and carefully 
revised by at least a dozen others, the reader 
may guess how far this is probable; and he 
may judge how far it is borne out by the 
pamphlet itself from the following quotations, 
which Dr. Lloyd seems not to have read. 

We were requested to 


‘* draw upa scheme of pronunciation which should 
be based on historical principles, and at the same 
time be r a practical character’? (Pref., p. iii.). 

** Anv attempt toframe asystem . . . should 
avoid placing any really serious difficulty in the 
way of beginuers in Latin or Greek. For it must 
always be the principle of the study of these lan- 
guages that the learner shall, as soon as possible. 
begia to read for himself the works of the classical 
authors’’ (p. 3). 

‘* after careful discussion we feel that the 
scheme proposed offers no difficulty that can be 
called serious even to the Eng'i-h-speaking stu- 
dent; while those who are familiar with spoken 
Welsh or French should find it far easier than the 
local English method. . Slight deviations from 
the best standard will be better left uncorrected, when 
the effort to correct them would produce either an 
error in the opposite direction or real danger of 
misunderstanding in the oral work of a class. 
Such difficulties . . . are especially numerous 
in the system which has been so far usual in 
England. How far we and our colleagues are 
right ia thinking that the scheme here proposed 
is free from objections of a practical nature 
experience alone can decide’ (p. 4). 
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What we do demur to, if not “‘ despise,” 
is the attitude adopted by Dr. Lloyd of 
measuring the difficulty of reform, not by the 
judgment of an ced teacher, but of a 
schoolboy before he is taught ; a boy who is to 
be allowed to believe himself incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between the e-vowels of i] méene and 
été. We do not share the low opinion which 
Dr. Lloyd appears to hold of the powers of the 
general body of English teachers. 

Another sentence of the pamphlet which Dr. 
Lloyd is still unwilling to , even when 
quoted in the ACADEMY, must be quoted 
again ; 

‘*The margin of doubt that remains, though 
from the scientific point of view it is considerable, 
is nevertheless, when seen from the standpoint of the 
practical teacher, confined within very narrow 
limits.”’ 

Now of all the numerous points in which 
Dr. Lloyd differs from us there is only one— 
that of the aspirates—in which the divergence 
between us exceeds these ‘‘ narrow limits” ; and 
in this case, as will be seen, we cannot admit 
that there is any ‘‘ considerable doubt from the 
scientific point of view.” 

We observe that Dr. Lloyd tacitly admits 
the objection we urged in our former letter, 
from the teacher’s point of view, to the 
Demosthenic pronunciation—namely, that » and 
«. were then sounded alike; and there are 
other equally serious objections of a similar 
kind. Dr. Lloyd’s own contention, were it 
true, that » also was then identical in sound 
with » and «, would furnish another not less 
weighty. ‘It may be taken, then, that the 
questions he wishes us to discuss refer to the 
age of Pericles, and that the matter of 7 and «in 
Aristotle’s time is of academic interest only ; 
but as Dr. Lloyd’s view of it appears to me 
entirely contrary to the evidence, I will deal 
with it in conclusion. 

On the question of the aspirates, our critic 
accuses us of misrepresenting Brugmann’s 
view, and of neglecting a recent ‘‘ authority,” 
and then adduces one or two well-known 
comments* on a small part of the evidence for 
the view which we hold in common with 
Brugmann, Gustav Meyer. Meisterhans, and 
Blass: namely, that the aspirates contained an 
explosive and a genuine aspiration throughout 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

With regard to the first-named scholar, if 
Dr. Lloyd had done himself the justice of 
consulting the book to which we refer in our 
preface, he would have found that his alarm 
was baseless. Dr. Lloyd quotes the Grvndriss, 


which we did not cite. But Brugmann’s more | ? 


recent Griechische Grammatik (2% Aufi.), 
which we did cite, gives a fuller statement of 
his views on all that concerns Greek. On p. 52, 
after saying, as he does in the Grundriss, that we 
cannot state the exact time in the différent 
dialects at which the Greek aspirates became 
spirants, he adds :+ 

“We must infer that the explosive element still 


remained wherever we find x, 7, x written for x, 0, >, 
and conversely. . . . Also the transcription of the 





* On the double aspirates I will only observe: 
(1) That the evidence of cognate languages by no 
means points to more than one aspirate as the 
original initial sound of x@dv, pOivw, &c.; (2) That 
the modern Greek change of ¢@ and x0 to ft and cht 
shows indeed that the second aspirate contained 
an explosive (@—7), but proves nothing different 
as to the sound of t-e first, since in Modern Greek 
an originul xr and xr equally becomes /¢ and cht 
(see Hatzidakis Neugr. Gram., p. 161f.). 

t * Verbleiben des explosiven Klementes ist iiberall 
da anzunebmen wo fiir x 69, «7 x geachriben wurde 
und umgekehrt. . . . Auch weisen die Tran- 
skription der griech. Aspiraten durch ¢, ¢, p, bei 
den Rimern und die Widergabe von lat. » durch 
(ZoApixios u. dgl., s. Meisterhans, Gr. 8. 60) noch 
puf Verschlusslaut hin.” 





Greek aspirates by c, , p at Rome and the repre- 
sentation of Latin p by ¢ (SoAgixios and the like, see 
Meisterhans, Gr. p. 60) indicate that the explosive 
element was then still preserved.’’ 


Dr. Lloyd further ‘‘commends”’ to us a disser- 
tation on the Greek aspirates which he thinks 
has ‘‘ escaped our notice.” We may be allowed 
to ‘‘commend”’ to him in return a review of 
the dissertation in question, which appeared in 
the Classical Review for February. In that 
article one of us has stated the reasons which 
prevent us from regarding the dissertation as 
an “authority.” Seeing that it was sent 
for review six months before our pamphlet 
ap , and that the notice of it was 
published nearly two months before Dr. 
Lloyd’s letter, the omission was hardly on our 
side. These things are an amusing commen- 
tary on what Dr. Lloyd calls the ‘‘ trenchant ”’ 
tone of his share in this correspondence. 

On the practical question, whether t+h, p+h, 
k+h, are teichable values, we are anxious to 
obtain opinions, and we are glad to know Dr. 
Lloyd’s. On the main historical question I 
may be allowed to quote the concluding sen- 
tences of the review just mentioned; the last 
concerns the mediae also : 


**T do not think that anyone who has really 
grasped the argument from the detachableness of 
the aspiration in vulgar Attic inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries n.c. (x:8év and x Oév for 
xitév, ebdpxodyt: for evopxouvti, «.7.A.) can have 
any doubt that 0, o, and x each contained an ex- 
plosive and a genuine aspiration in Attic at that 
date. The evidence of transcription into and from 
other languages, to which the writer hardly alludes, 
is equally decisive, and in the same direction (see, 
for instance, the well-known passages Cic. Orator, 
§160, and Quintilian* I. iv. 14) and there is a mass 
of evidence of the same kind in the transcriptions 
of Greek words into early Latin and the other 
Italic dialects [e.., Lat. purpura, apua, tus, Osc. 
Meelikiio- peirrxlos. Santia- ZavOlas, and conversely 
in Greek letters, Fedexa-, the Oscan word corre- 
sponding to Lat. Volca(nus). Compare, too, the 
difficulty with which a representation was found 
for Oscan and Etruscau / in the Greek alphabets 
(both Ohalcidian and Ionic) of the fifth and fourth 
centuries s.c., and in the Latin ch of the fifth 
(FheFhaked) }. 

**Since the essay was published fresh evidence 
of a most conclusive character from the tran- 
scription of a very large number of Demotic 
words into Greek letters in the two Gnostic papyri 
of London and Leyden has been lucidly set forth 
by Hess in the current number of Indog. For- 
schungen (vi., p. 223). The papyri are ascribed 
on palaeographical grounds to the second century 
A.D. is the invariable transcription of Demotic 
+ h, while Demotic f is represented by a 
special sign taken over from the Egyptian 
alphabet; x is the invariable transcription of 
Demotic & + h and g + h (Demotic g is voiceless), 
never of the Demotic spirant 4, which is repre- 
sented by another borrowed Egyptian sign, while 
@ always transcribes ¢ + fh except before sand e, 
when it also represents ¢s, showing that in this 
position @ had become aspirant at this date. Hess 
shows by similar evidence that + was then in all 
positions an explosive, and 5 an explosive except 
before :, where it had become a spirant.”’ 


This last evidence, coupled with the invari- 
able representation of 8, 7, 5 by the Lat. b, g, d, 
and the converse, may perhaps excuse us from 
any more detailed statement of our reasons for 
agreeing in the matter with Brugmann, Gustav 
Meyer, Dr. Lloyd, and Blass at the bottom of 
p- 108, and rejecting altogether, in the same 
company, the untenable explanation of the 

* The whole passage shows that the ‘‘ bilabial” 
criticism of the Fundanius story is beside the 
mark. ‘‘ (Antiqui dicebant) fordeum faedosque, pro 
aspiratione simili littera utentes. Nam contra 
Graeci aspirare solent ut pro Fundanio Cicero 
testem, qui primam eius litteram dicere non 





any “ bilabial /.” 





seit, | 
irridet.”” Quintilian is talking about 4, not about | ®P 





name uéon which Blass most inconsistently 
advances in the middle of the same 
page. That technical term may be ex- 
plained, I think, simply by reference to the 
amount of noise oraudible resistance involved in 
the formation respectively of ¢ (3acv), B (uécov), 
m (Adv), as the word Sac¢ suggests; the voiced 
mediae involving the buzz or hum of the vibrated 
breath or ‘‘ voice” in the mouth, which may be 
heard by the epeaker himself, and occasionally by 
others, before the ‘‘ explosion” takes place. This 
conjecture may be right or wrong; but, in any 
case, we agree with Dr. Lloyd in thinking that 
the evidence as to the sound of 84, 7, 5 is quite 
clear. It is curious that he should demur to 
our neglecting Blass’s impossible conjecture 
(‘that 6=+ 3h,” as Dr. Lloyd writes it), and, 
all the more, since we have repeatedly indicated 
(e.g. Pamphlet, p. iv.) the far higher degree 
of authority which we attribute to Brugmann 
and Gustav Meyer. 

With regard toy and « in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., the following are the facts, which we 
take directly from Meisterhans (Gramm. d. 
Attischen Inschr., 2° Aufl., pp. 28 and 52). In 
that century py and « are constantly confused 
and clearly had the same sound; whereas 7 is 
only written once and ¢« twice for » or «, while 
n or eis written regularly 509 times, and : is never 
wrongly inserted (as it is after 200 B.c., when 
n had become identical with « and»). To any 
student of epigraphy this is absolutely convinc- 
ing evidence that the three omissions of « are 
merely accidental, and that the sound of » was 
clearly distinct from that of «. Against this 
Dr. Lloyd has only a doubtful inference from a 
passage of Aristotle (Poetics, c. 21) which, he 
thinks, shows that Aristotle regarded as the 
(not a) long sound corresponding toe. All that 
Aristotle says is that woAnos is used davnévts 
paxpérepoy *‘ with a longer vowel” than the 
true (oixelov) stem vowel of xéAcws, What 
reasonable critic could extract from this a 
statement that » corresponded in quality more 
closely toe than did « ? Indeed, what evidence 
is there that such a question ever entered 
Aristotle’s mind when he was choosing his 
example of epic lengthenings? I am glad that 
the passage should have been quoted, for what 
it may be worth, against itacism ; but it is not 
hard to see why it has been left to Dr. Lloyd 
to urge it as evidence against the distinction 
between 7 and «. 

With regard to the fifth century, we still 
assert that it is a ‘‘commonplace”’ in all the 
authorities on Attic grammar that » was 
“open” and « “close,” though some hold, as 
we stated, that to the close e was added a short 7, 
The addition or omission of the i after a close 
e isa small matter from the practical standpoint : 
so small that it would be difficult to distinguish 
classes of forms by means of it, as Dr. Lloyd 
wishes todo. But the distinction between close 
and open e is, as we have pointed out, essential 
to enable the class to separate the second vowel 
of xaAf from that of cade; and I cannot under- 
stand how Dr. Lloyd can suggest to your 
readers that it is a help to the teaching of 
modern languages to disregard it. Into the 
academic question as between Brugmann and 
Blass I do not propose here to enter, further 
than to say that the apparent balance of 
evidence which the latter adduces has been far 
more simply explained by Brugmann (p. 34, 
note 2), and, in any case, is not enough, in my 
opinion, to outweigh the probability that the e- 
vowels and diphthongs underwent a parallel, 
not a converse, development in Attic to that 
(1) which they underwent in the neighbouring 
Boeotian and Corinthian dialects; and (2) which 
the o-vowels and diphthongs underwent in Attic 
itself. The ‘‘ greater phonetic probability” 
which Dr. Lloyd accepts from Blass is merely 
parent ; a close monophthongal @ passes into 
i (as did Gr, « ultimately) quite as readily, e.g. 
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in Oscan and Romance, as does the diphthong 


et. 

With Dr. Lloyd’s curious speculations on the 
question of accent, and with our recommen- 
dations as to the o-vowels, I will deal next week. 

R. 8. Conway. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following is the list of fifteen candidates 
who have been selected by the council of the 
Royal Society for election to the fellowship: 
Sir George 8S. Clarke, Dr. J. N. Collie, Dr. A. 
M. W. Downing, Dr, F. Elgar. Prof. A. Gray, 
Dr. G. J. Hinde, Prof. H. A. Miers, Dr. F. W. 
Mott, Dr. John Murray, Prof. Karl Pearson, 
the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Prof. C. Stewart, 
Mr. W. E. Wilson, Mr. H. B. Woodward, Dr. 
W. P. Wynne. 


Mr. Freperic Du CanE GopMAN—well 
known for his studies on tropical insects, and 
for his munificent donations to the national 
collection—has been elected a trustee of the 
British Museum. 


THE evening discourse at the Royal Insti- 
tution next Friday will be on ‘‘ Cable-laying in 
the Amazon River,”’ by Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
with illustrations. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. R. J. 
Horton-Smith will read a paper on ‘The 
Cranial Characteristics of the South Saxons, 
compared with those of some of the other Races 
of Great Britain” ; and Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr 
will exhibit some stone implements discovered 
by him in Somaliland. 


THE trustees of the estate of the late Earl of 
Moray have granted a donation of £1875 to 
the Ben Nevis Observatory. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain was held 
last Monday, with Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
treasurer, in the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee of visitors for the year 1895, testifying 
to the continued prosperity and efficient 
management of the Institution, was read and 
adopted. The real and funded property now 
amounts to above £100,000, entirely derived 
from the contributions and donations of the 
members and of others appreciating the value 
of the work of the Institution. Seventy-two new 
members were elected in 1895, and sixty-three 
lectures and nineteen evening discourses were 
delivered. The books and pamphlets presented 
in 1895 amounted to about 260 volumes, making, 
with 594 volumes (including periodicals bound) 
purchased by the managers, a total of 854 
volumes added to the library in the year. 


WE quote the following from the 7'imes : 


“The resolution of the Government of India on 
the annual report of the Geological Survey for the 
past official year mentions that, although survey 
work was continued in Rewah, the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Baluchistan, the amount of work of this 
kind done was much less than usual, owing to 
officers being withdrawn for inquiries on economic 
subjects. The Rewah survey has led to some 
modification of the views hitherto held in regard to 
the Vindhyan system, the chief point established 
being the separation of the lower from the upper 
Vindhyans, On the north-western frontier, the 
survey extended to the range between the Luni plain 
and the Zhob country to the Tochi valley, and to 
the country lying between Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Zarat. The publications of the Survey during the 
year include a fresh volume of the ‘ Palaeontologica 
Indica,’ dealing with the fossils from the ceratite 
beds on the lower Trias of the Salt Range, and 
part of a volume on Himalayan fossils descriptive of 
the Cephalopoda of the Muschelkalk. ‘his is the 
first instalment of the monographs now being 
yrepared in Europe, for which a special grant has 

een made by the Government of India. Certain 
miocene fossils of Upper Burma were also treated in 
a publication of the Survey. As to the economic 





side of the work of the department, the oil-boring 
operations at Sukkar were continued without success ; 
in Burma Dr. Noetling brought to a close his inquiries 
into the occurrence and nature of earth oil; and in 
various other districts mineralogical surveys have 
been made, and existing gold and coal mines in 
Mysore, the Central Provinces, and Hyderabad have 
been visited, while proposals for the regulation of 
the working of mines in India have been drawn up.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, at 4 p.m., 
at 22, Albemarle-street, for the election of 
president and council, and the adoption of the 
annual report. The secretary, Prof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, will also read a paper from Mr. J. 
Takakusu, of Japan, on ‘‘The Discovery of a 


Pali Work in the Chinese Buddhist Collection.” 


Ar the last meeting for the present session of 
the Viking Club, to be held on Friday next, at 
the King’s Weigh House Rooms, the Rev. E. 
McClure will read a paper on “The Influence 
of the Northmen on these Islands, as determined 
by existing Personal and Place Names.” 


Pror. MAx MULLER writes: 


‘The suggestion which [ made some time ago 
that the Pali text of the Tipitaka, as preserved on 
the marble slabs of the Kuthodaw, should be 
reproduced, seems to have been anticipated by the 
Burmans themselves. I learn from Mr. Ferrars 
that a reproduction of the engraved text of the 
Kuthodaw has been undertaken at Rangoon, and 
that it is already out of print. However, the 
printers have only got so far as about two-fifths of 
the Vinsya Pitaka, namely, the Parasika (Parigika), 
Pasikka (Pixit:i). They are now engaged on the 
Salawa (Jila-vagga), Mahiwa (Mabivagga), and 
Paidwa (Parivira-pitha), but these are not 
expected to be in type for some years. Still the 
intention is to print the whole, as the Burmans 
have given up their prejudice against paper and 
print. second-hand copies of the first volume 
can still be procured at Rangoon.’’ 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Ciun —(Friday, April 17.) 


Tur Rev. A. Sanpison, president, in the chair.— 
The annual general meeting of the club was held 
at the King’s Weigh House.—Mr. A. W. Johnston 
presented a pair of ‘‘rivlins,’’ or shoes made of 
undressed hide, formerly in general use in Orkney 
and Shetland, and still manufactured in Sanday, 
Orkney, and read some notes on the derivation of 
the word riviin.—The president commented on 
differences between the “‘ rivlins ’’ under discussion 
and those which he remembered in use ia Shetland 
in his youth.--Mr. F. T. Norris, hon. editor, then 
read a paper on **The Worship of Freya and 
other Teutonic Goddesses and Gods in Roman 
Britain.’’ Alluding to the erroneous belief popu- 
larly held, that the first connexion of Teutonic 
peoples with Britain took place at the period of 
the Saxon Conquest, he pointed out that numerous 
Ooloniae and Municipia were created by imporial 
rescripts, consisting largely of time-expired 
German soldiers. ‘Ihe Notitia Imperii of Theo- 
dosius, the six bronze rescripts discovered in 
England, and otber records, prove that about 
two-thirds of the garrison, especially in the later 
years of the occupation, were of one or other of the 
Teutonic races, in which designation were included 
the Belgae, whose former frontier lines on the 
Continent were the Seine, the Rhine, and the 
Straits of Dover. The various Municipia, Coloniae, 
and Stations colonised or occupied by German 
troops were thon passed in review, and an inquiry 
set on foot as to the extent of the influence on the 
social and, in particular, on the religious life of 
the population of Britain, which such a large 
constituent of Teutonic people must exert. The 
Deae Matres and Deae Matronae were distinctively 
German divinities, representing Freya and her 
maidens; and the very numerous temples, altars, 
and other dedications to them found iu Britain, 
not to speak of those discovered on the 





Continent, showed the high favour in which 
they were held not only by civilians, but by 
soldiers, and attest the essentially peaceful 
and domestic tendency of the Teutonic genius. 
The lecturer then alluded to the catholicity of the 
theological views of the Romans, which led them 
to regard alien gods with similar attributes to 
their own as identical with them. Oaesar’s state- 
ment that the Gauls worshipped Mercury under 
the name of Teutates was cited in confirmation. 
Inverting this argument, it was contended that the 
half Romanised Germans, when worshipping Mars 
or Neptune, or other Roman gods, really wor- 
shipped, by a kind of transferred worship, their 
native gods. The case of the altar found in the 
north of England dedicated to ‘‘ Neptuno Sarrabo 
Sino’’ was cited in support, the limiting adjective 
Sarrabo standing for the river Sarr, showing that 
the dedicator intended not the Roman Neptune, but 
Nike, the god of rivers of old German mythology. 
The ‘‘ gods of the auxiliaries,’”’ as described by 
antiquaries, were then examined in detail. They 
were declared to be inventions, which had no 
existence save in the imagination of antiquaries. 
Mogont, Vetires, Cocidio, Mapono, Belatuoadro, 
and many others, with the various goddesses, wers 
paseed in review, and their names shown to b» 
merely topographical expressions, and not personal 
titles at all. In the case of the dedications to 
single goddesses, it was suggested that Freya was 
most probably meant.—In the slides thrown on the 
screen the rudiments of a distinctive Teutonic art 
and architecture were pointed ou‘: in particular, 
attention was called to two Batavian terra-cotta 
altars of peculiar basket shape construction, which 
were then for the first time published.—In answer to 
Mr. R. A. Macalister, the lecturer stated that the 
name Garmangabis had never been identified. 
The identifications the lecturer had put forward 
were the result of his own independent research, 
in several of which instances he was pleased to 
notice since that Mr. Roach Smith agreed with 
him. As to Garmangabis, it might stand for a 
topographical appellation like Germangau, ‘‘region 
of the Germans.’’—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., 
co tulated the lecturer on his paper, which had 
shed. light on a subject little known and im- 
perfectly understood. But while it had been 
demonstrated that there was a very large Teutonic 
element in the garrison of Britain in Roman times, 
he had been disappointed to find that the identifi- 
cation of the deities they worshipped with the gods 
of the Northern mythology rested on very vague and 
slender grounds, and was by no means conclusive. 
Even Mr. Norris’s identification of the Deae Matres 
or Matrones with Freya and her maidens, rested 
apparently on the occurrence, in one instance only, 
of the emblem of a boar on an altar to these 
deities, the boar being sacred to Freya. But, so 
far as he remembered, the conjunction of Freya 
with attendant maidens, or other goddesses, in 
northern mythology was not usual. Frigga, 
whose handmaids were often mentioned, was at 
least as likely to be the deity intended, while 
some elements seemed to point to the three Norns. 
At the same time, Mr. Norris had given strong 
grounds for his contention that these deities were 
Teutonic. He had also conclusively shown that 
the names of fancied deities were, in reality, place- 
names, used to indicate the gods whose names the 
worshipper withheld, or only mentioned under a 
Roman name. He hoped he would pursue the 
subject, and possibly obtain clearer evidence of 
identity —Mr. G. M. Atkinson thought that the 
numerous dedications to the Deae Matres mizht 
point to a Latin, not to a Teutonic, idea. The 
sculpture shown on some of the altars was of a 
very primitive type. He had seen the so-called 
Roman Wall near Glasgow that ran from the Forth 
to the Olyde, but this was not really a wall, 
but an earthwork piled up, in which the separate 
layers of sods could still be traced. The ditch 
before and road behind were still distinctly visible. 
He should like to a-k the lecturer if the name of 
Dover was not Oeltic. It was so named from the 
little river Dour which still flowed through the 
valley, Dour meaning in Celtic ‘‘ black." The 
thanks of the meeting were due to Mr. Norris for 
the pains he had taken in working up his subject. 
Were there not to be found on the cours: of the 
Roman Wall, as ia other parts of Britain, bricks 
bearing the names of the legions?—Thve presi- 
dent said that he wished to express the great 
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interest with which he personally had listened 
to the lecture. It was a subject that he had 
studied very little, but what he had heard from 
Mr. Norris had opened up a new and eurprising 
field for thought. If the paper had a fault, it was 
that there was too much detail. He remembered 
a story of alittle boy who, allowed to help him- 
s-lf to some plums out of a jar, ped such a 
handfal that he found he could not withdraw 
his hand without letting go a great part 
of his spoil. He himself felt somewhat in the 
same plight mentally ; but at the same time 
detail was unavoidable in such a paper as this, 
and the lecturer must have found it hard to 
know what to omit. Mr. Major's criticisms had 
indicated the impression in his own mind also ; and 
he was bound to say that he thought the identifica - 
tion of Freya weak, and that at present Mr. Norris 
had not even made out a case of strong pre- 
sumption. Starting from Oaesar’s statement that 
the Germans worshipped Roman deities under 
German names, Mr. Norris assumed that the 
converse was also the case. But would the Germans 
be likely to bring themselves to worship their home 
deities under a foreign name? or, rather, when 
their thoughts turned to the gode of their fathers, 
would it not be under the names that had been 
familiar to them in their childhood’s days ?— Mr. 
Norris, in reply. said that he would first poiat out, 
in auswer to Mr. Atkinson’s questions, that no 
inscribed bricks were found near the Wall, because 
in those northern counties bricks were little used, 
stone beiog abundant; but the records of the 
regiments quartered in the country were innumer- 
able. Witn regard to the Wall, he must point out 
that there were three Roman Walls, so-called : the 
one he had been describing, that of Hadrian, built 
of etone, having a second wall or earthen vallum 
running parallel as an advanced work ; while the 
Antonine Wall, mentioned by Mr. Atkinson, was 
rituated further north. With regard to Mr. 
Major’s criticisms, he admitted that he had 
not yet fully developed his theory of Freya's 
identification, though in his own mind he 
was quite clear on the point. As to the general 
question whether Germanic races would worship 
tneir ancestral gods under Roman names, it must 
be borne in mind that the Germans in question 
were those who had accepted Roman pay and con- 
formed to Roman customs, on which account they 
were ostracised and hated by the free Germans. 
But he had pointed out where, under the name of 
Neptune, it was clear that the god worshipped 
was Nike, the God of the River Sarr; and he 
thought we might fairly deduce from this a similar 
practice as prevailing in other cases. Besides, we 
know that the Romans did not worship the Deae 
Matres ; and the fact of the gods being constantly 
identified only by a locality must be traced to the 
German custom of never mentioning the names of 
their gods, which Tacitus gives as an instance of 
their reverence. 


FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 


ALL sorts of contrary influences would appear 
to have been at work both within and without 
the precincts of the Royal Academy, if we may 
draw inferences from the exhibition as it stands, 
and from well-authenticated reports as to what 
has been excluded from its galleries. Those 
painters of the newer schools who belong now 
to the Academy—Mr. J. S. Sargent, Mr. Swan, 
Mr, Clausen, Mr. Stanhope-Forbes, Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, Mr. Solomon, and others—occupy, of 
course, in the exhibition the prominent places 
to which they are, as of right, entitled. The 
nude, treated from various points of view and 
with varying success, flourishes at Burlington 
House as it has hardly flourished on any pre- 
vious occasion. Another innovation, with which 
we are by no means disposed to quarrel, is the 
hanging on the line of Mr. Orchardson’s 
sumptuous full-length ‘‘ David Stewart, Esq., 
of Banchory,” in a place of honour in Gallery 
No. III., which it fills with becoming dignity. 
Is this an abrogation of the famous rule ex- 








cluding full-lengths from the line, which caused 
the secession of Gainsborough; or only an 
exceptional favour accorded toa distinguished 
member of the Academy and, if we mistake 
not, of the year’s hanging committee? Or 
does the rule, perchance, only apply to life-size 
full-length figures standing erect ? We have a 
vague recollection that the same privilege was 
accorded to M. Carolus-Duran for his full-length 
portrait of the Comtesse Greffulhe, but cannot 
be sure as to this. With these hopeful signs 
of the times we note, however, others of a 
disquieting nature, from which a quite con- 
trary spirit may be inferred ; and these coincide 
awkwardly with the vanishing from the scene 
of the late Lord Leighton, who, whatever 
estimate may ultimately be formed of his 
polished and over-fastidious art, will be remem- 
bered as the generous patron of young artists, 
ever determined that fair play should be shown 
even to those with whose artistic tendencies he 
had the least sympathy. We would not for 
a moment imply that Sir J. E. Millais, in this 
or any other duty of his high office, lags 
behind his distinguished predecessor; but, 
unfortunately, the state of his health must 
impair his authority, and prevent him, during 
his year of office, from taking an active part 
in the proceedings of the Royal Academy. 
The committee are alone responsible for the 
acceptance or rejection of the pictures of the 
year, as for their arrangement when they have 
passed the preliminary ordeal. Still there 1s 
authority of another kind, such as without 
open pressure may be exercised by the titular 
head of the Academy, when he is—as he should 
without question be—a man of the world, of 
& personality not less imposing than gracious, 
as well as a distinguished artist. 

It is an open secret that the committee has 
this year rejected the picture of Mr. Henry S. 
Tuke, one of the most distinguished artists of the 
younger generation, and one whom the Academy 
has up to the present time greatly delighted to 
honour. It is hardly conceivable, judging by 
his publicly exhibited works, that this canvas 
should have fallen below the modest standard 
of merit exacted by the Academy; and what 
that standard is, we can gather without going 
beyond the line itself. Moreover, the action 
of the committee appears doubly foolish, when 
we consider that, before many years have 
elapsed, Mr. Tuke must inevitably take his 
place among the Associates. If report is not 
in this case rumour with the lying tongue, 
Mr. Charles Furse, one of the most stimulating 
and original painters of our school, has on this 
occasion met with no better fate. Yet, putting 
aside Mr. J. 8. Sargent, there is no portrait- 
painter of the day from whom we have more 
to hope. Is it to be believed that the painter 
of the ‘Robert Bridges” and the ‘“ Lord 
Roberts of Candahar” is not worthy to mate 
with certain Academicians—we leave the reader 
to pick out their names for himself—of whose 
works on the walls we must in charity say, 
** Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e pissa ?” 

Again, all who are at all familiar with 
French art and French exhibitions are well 
aware that Mr. Alexander Harrison is one of 
the best known and most highly appre- 
ciated members of the Franco - American 
group—one of those most in earnest in their 
search after novelty in truth. Should the 
Academy frankly declare, ‘‘ We want our wall- 
space for our own British-born artists, and 
cannot promise to hang any foreign outsiders 
except as a matter of favour,” we could readily 
understand such an attitude, though we might 
not deem it a very admirable one. To accept 
Mr. Harrison’s pictures, and to hang one of 
them as “The Great Mirror” (No. 295) is 
hung, is absolutely inexcusable. We note, 
further, that out of the chief exponents of the 
so-called Glasgow school Mr. Lavery alone is 











represented —and that by a portrait-group 
interesting in its audacious no-composition 
rather than pictorially attractive. Mr. James 
Guthrie, whose place in the front rank of 
modern portrait-painters is well recognised in 
the art-centres of Paris and Munich, reserves 
himself, apparently, for the Salon of the 
Champs de Mars in the former city, and 
the ‘‘ Secessionisten’’ in the latter, since he 
contributes nothing to the Academy. 

Though nothing Mr. J. 8. Sargent sends to 
Burlington House quite equals in brilliancy 
and significance the full-length ‘‘ Countess 
Clary of Aldringen” at the New Gallery, the 
group of portraits by which he is here repre- 
sented constitutes the chief attraction of the 
year's exhibition. Apart from his technical 
qualities—his unsurpassed breadth and certainty 
of touch, his colour now strong in its reticence, 
now impatient of conventional restraint---he 
has‘a manner of stating his case which compels 
attention. He may not always carry convic- 
tion, he may even excite in the beholder a 
rebellious spirit, but he will not be eluded : 
there is no remaining indifferent to his work. 
His greatest popular success this year will be 
the remarkable three-quarter length, ‘The 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.,” which 
about exhausts the possibilities of a subject, not 
so interesting to the painter who seeks to bring to 
the surface the subtle complexities of a human 
individuality, as to him who should be in love 
with authority of mien, with swiftness and 
vitality. Notable points are especially the 
superb modelling of the mouth, the intensity 
of the questioning gaze, the Velasquez-like 
conciseness with which the hair is rendered, 
the eagerness expressed in an attitude of seem- 
ing quietude. The “Sir George Lewis” is 
very much less successful — indeed, a bad 
Sargent, though not exactly a bad picture. 
The vivacity of the touch, as well as that of the 
conception, has been toned down, the colour 
deadened, with the result that the canvas has 
at first sight rather the aspect of a picture of 
the Austro-Hungarian school than of one from 
the hand of the brilliant artist who has signe‘ it. 
In the charming arrangement in silver-white 
and black and grey, ‘‘ Mrs. Ian Hamilton,” 
we have an example proving that Mr. Sargent 
can on occasion command the grateful quality 
of repose, as well as that of momentariness and 
extreme vivacity. The general design, so 
cunning in its seeming artlessness, admirably 
expresses a certain indolent distinction in the 
sitter. Incomparably dexterous, and yet not 
obtrusive in its bravura, is the painting of the 
silken gauze draperies with which the white 
satin dress is trimmed. The sheen of this satin 
is in the skirt somewhat excessive, since it 
tends to deprive the head of its right 
value. A little disconcerting at first, but 
of a most persuasive charm when we get better 
acquainted with it, is the ‘‘ Portrait of # 
Lady.” Here upon a richly toned background 
of brownish black, or blackish brown, formed 
by a Japanese screen, we see a young and 
comely lady, in white satin set off with 
splendid pearls, standing erect with something 
of self-assertiveness (or shall we rather say 
self-reliance ?) in her attitude. Hanging loosely 
over her shoulder is a short cloak of the most 
brilliant geranium-coloured satin lined with 
pale pink, making a colour-note only remotely 
connected with, yet well set off by, the 
rest of the harmony. Its effect is something 
like that of a ringing trumpet tone in an 
orchestral passage of muted strings. The critic 
may protest on principle, yet he will end by 
being subdued. 

To turn from this brilliant series of can- 
vases to the productions of another popular 
portrait-painter, Mr. Luke Fildes, is to 
experience a certain shock. His likenesses 
of ladies, ‘‘The Shepherdess: Portrait of Mrs. 
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Stuart M. Samuel,” and ‘‘ Mrs, Frank Bibby,” 
are insipid, if careful, productions, uninteresting 
in execution, and without character or pictorial 
cbarm. The painter of the capital ‘‘Mrs. Luke 
Fildes” although he must always lack spon- 
taneity, can and must do better than this. 
His presentation portrait, ‘‘ Frederick Treves, 
Esq., F.R.C.S.,” is an honest, powerful piece 
of work, hard in outline and modelling, but 
much more convincing than the perfunctory 
presentments of ladies just now dealt with. 

Prof. Hubert Herkomer is also exceedingly 
unequal this year; but, at any rate, he has the 
power to impress—very disagreeably at times— 
but yet forcibly. Allowing for his mannerisms 
of execution, and for that unsatisfactory 
modelling which at first sight looks big and 
bold, yet is rarely, if ever, solid and satisfying, 
the three-quarter length ‘ Dr. J. 8. Williams ” 
is a powertul and sympathetic rendering of a 
fine subject. The painter is here subtler, and 
more en rapport with his sitter than he generally 
has time to be. In ‘The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Jeune” we have another vigorous 
performance, more striking at first sight, if 
much more superficial and obvious, than the 
last-named work. The rendering of the black- 
and-gold robe is here very dexterous. But 
how can a painter, who, with one or two of his 
female portraits, has achieved high celebrity, 
bring forward anything so empty, so inadequate 
in its pretence to richness of colour and breadth 
of handling, as ‘‘The Hon. Mrs, Gervase 
Beckett”? To say of hishuge ambitious land- 
scape with figures, ‘‘ Back to Life: a District 
Nurse taking a Child out for the First Walk 
after a Long Illness,” that it represents 
what is least true and least admirable in art 
may appear excessive, but is, in our view, but 
an unconventionally frank statement of obvious 
truth. The figure-drawing suggests in its 
mannerisms Frederick Walker and Pinwell, 
but without the sympathetic observation of the 
one, or the redeeming passion of the other. 
The convalescent child looks more like one of 
the fashionable voyantes of the day, than the 
simple village maid newly risen from her bed of 
sickness and taking in the world again: the 
whole informing sentiment is that of melo- 
drama conscious of a public, not that of nature. 
And, again, the landscape, though well con- 
ceived, is uot worked out with the sincerity or 
the loving truth in local passages which charm 
usin his prototypes, the painters just named. 

We do not remember to have seen from the 
brush of Mr. Briton Riviere a finer or more 
pathetic work than the portrait “J. F. H. 
Read, Esq., and his Dogs.” With him, too, 
we must make allowances, and suffer as we may 
the drawbacks of an unpleasant mannerism of 
colour—in this case the abuse of a pale diffased 
light equalising and weakening everything, yet 
without sparkle or brilliancy. Nevertheless, 
in this presentment of grand old age, solitary 
yet a little consoled by that love which sur- 
passes in unquestioning sincerity the love 
of man, the artist gives us, without stepping 
outside the modesty of nature, something 
more than a mere portrait. It is not alone 
that the dogs are superbly drawn and charac- 
terised, with no undue substitution of human 
for canine pathos, but that by an undefinable 
yet all-powerful link, no less than by the lines 
of his weil-harmonised composition, he connects 
them with the noble-looking old man their 
master. 

It is an open secret that the state of health 
of the actual President of the Academy, 
Sir J. E. Millais, has given, both before and 
since his election, grave cause for anxiety to 
his friends and the public. Such being the 
case, it would be unfair, as well as ungracions, 
to subject his contributions to the year’s dis- 
play to a searching criticism. The best of his 
portraits is unquestionably the ‘‘ Sir Richard 





Quain, M.D,”—a work worthy in conception, 
if not, as it at present stands, in execution, to 
rank with the master’s most celebrated portraits 
of men. In the “St. John the Baptist,” oddly 
named here ‘‘A Forerunner,” we find, with 
a different technique, much of the touching 
naiveté of the early Pre-Raphaelite time. It 
groups with those pictures of last year, ‘‘ Speak! 
Speak!” and ‘St. Stephen,” in which this 
curious return to the ideals of youth was 
so strongly to be traced. The Precursor, de- 
picted here in early manhood, has something 
of radiant freshness, of buoyant, self-reliant 
strength which it is not easy to reconcile with 
one’s preconceived notion of the saint as pre- 
maturely worn by the consuming fires of his 
sacred passion. 

With the bust-portrait, ‘‘ Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A.,”” Mr. Watts adds yet another to the great 
series in which he has portrayed—for himself 
first, for the nation afterwards—the notabilities 
of his own time. This is a capital presentment 
fo the well-known sculptor, designed with that 
noble simplicity of style which so rarely deserts 
the veteran artist, and with a less evident seeking 
to evolve the ideal from the real than we have 
been accustomed to in works of the same class 
from the same hand. In the Graeco-Venetian 
idyll, ‘‘ The Infancy of Jupiter,” it would be 
easy to pick out those technical shortcomings 
which, in Mr. Watts’s later work, are only 
too obvious. Let us rather admire, with 
due deduction for these, that kinship with the 
best art of the Renaissance and of Greece, 
which arises in this case far less from any 
conscious imitation than from natural sym- 
pathy and parity of aim. 

The unfinished ‘‘Clytie” of the late Lord 
Leighton is marked by a breadth of design, by 
a@ genuine passion, for which it would not 
be easy to find a parallel in any of his 
later works. True, there are one or two 
passages in the design which, though they may 
prove to be correct, are disquieting to the eye. 
Moreover, the enveloping draperies might have 
been made more truly to express the form of 
the hapless Clytie, who kneels in passionate 
pleading as she fronts the sun-god, veiled in his 
lurid clouds of gold and black, and receives back 
angry scorn for despairing entreaty. It is not 
alone the relative spontaneity of the execution, 
which has fortunately escaped from being fined 
down to an overpolished perfection ; it is the 
genuine spontaneity and the concentrated force 
of the conception that win us. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. B. T. BArsrorD will issue towards the 
end of this month the first volume of an 
important work on Modern Opera Houses and 
Theatres, by Messrs. Edwin O. Sachs and 
Ernest A. E. Woodrow, which has been long 
in preparation. It is intended to be a con- 
tinuation of the atlas on theatres of an earlier 
period, which was published at Paris in 1842. 
The object of the authors is to reproduce on 
a large scale, and with working plans, chosen 
examples of the play-houses that have 
recently been erected in all countries of 
Europe, together with a treatise on the 
planning and construction of theatres, and 
supplements on stage machinery and protec- 
tion from fire. The first volume — dealing 
with Austria, Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Russia, and Scandinavia—will 
consist of one hundred photo-lithographic 
plates and as many drawings in the text, 
together with 75 pages of letterpress. It is 
hoped that a second volume, ee 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, will ready 
by the autumn. 


A coprovsty illustrated article dealing with 
the Studies of Sir Edward Burne-Jones will 
form one,of the chief features of the mid-May 
number of the Studio. The supplement accom- 
panying this part will be an original etching 
by Mr. E. W. Charlton. 


DRAWINGS by the Princess of Wales and the 
Princess Louise will appear in the next number 
of Black and White. 


THERE is now on view, at the new rooms of 
the Alpine Club, in Savile-row, an exhibition 
of Alpine photographs, which will remain 
open until Jane 1. Another exhibition not 
mentioned in the ACADEMY of last week is 
a series of pictures of the North Sea, by 
Mr. Otto Sinding, at the Hanover Gallery 
of Messrs. Hollender and Cremelli, in New 
Bond-street. 


THE fifth annual general meeting of the Ex 
Libris Society is to be held on Friday next, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. As usual, 
there will be a loan exhibition of book-plates 
of all ages and countries, as well as of books, 
engravings, and MSS. relating to book-plates, 
heraldry, and genealogy. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Tuesday next, Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner will 
read a paper on ‘‘ Wood-engraving Compared 
with other Reproductive Art, and its Future 
as a Fine Art.” 


Durine the whole of next week Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling the second 
portion of the English series of the Montagu 
collection of coins, from the reign of Ethelred 
IL. to that of Edward VI. It is stated that a 
third portion (from Mary to Anne) will be put 
up for sale in November ; and we suppose that 
there are yet more to follow. It seems un- 
necessary again to expatiate upon the extra- 
ordinary rarity and fineness of this collection, 
or upon the loving minuteness with which it 
has been catalogued. As an example of both 
features, we will « quote one or two of the notes. 
Of a gold angel of Richard III., but with the 
name of Edward V., we read : 


““Mr. Montagu has published (Yum. Chron.) a full 
description ot this remarkable coin. It is the con- 
necting link between the coinage of Richard and his 
nephew. It is clear that on the reverse the letter k 
on the left of the mast has been substituted for 
an E. 


Again, of a half George noble of Henry VIII: 


** From the Shepherd collection (lot 211). This very 
interesting and unique coin was brought from Paris 
many years ago by Mr. Curt, the dealer, who sold it 
to the Rev. E. T. Shepherd for £70; at the latter's 
sale it was purchased by Mr. Montagu for £255. It 
is evident frem the style of lettering of the inscrip- 
tions, which are in Roman characters, that this coin 
belongs to a later date than the George nobles. The 
letter K on the reverse is therefore probably the 
initial of Katherine Howard or Katherine Parr, and 
not of Katherine of Aragon as on the nobles. This 
would partly account for the great rarity of the coin, 
which may be a pattern.” 


WE have received, and, as usual, found useful 
for reference in plodding round the Academy, 
and in subsequent conversations at home, those 
Academy Notes of Mr. Blackburn (Chatto & 
Windus), which are so eminently practical—not 
a picture-book (though sufficiently illustrated 
for all useful guaeen tub essentially a docu- 
ment and a guide. Among the illustrations 
we continue to prefer those which are not little 
photographic reproductions or distortions of 
the completed pictures, but, rather, those— 
still, we think, the more numerous—which, 
being based upon the artist’s own sketches ‘‘in 
life,” recall the main features of the composi- 
tion in a way that is absolutely satisfactory, so 





A far as it professes to go. 
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THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Acatn—though we ought, perhaps, to seem to say 
it with some air of apology—-the theatrical event 
of the week has taken place at a music-hall. 
We admit that it is the exception—we do not 
pretend it is the rule. The scene was the Empire 
in Leicester-square, the time Monday night, and 
the occasion the return of Yvette Guilbert, en- 
gaged, they say, at a salary which would make a 
tragedian sick with envy. But Yvette isa great 
artist. Looking well, physically and mentally, 
just about as ¢veillé as it is possible for anyone 
to be, Yvette Guilbert, attired in watered grass- 
green silk, with one bright-red rose at the breast, 
sang to us on Monday five songs, which showed 
much of the range of her repertory, and as two 
of them were in English—including the im- 
mensely popular “ I want you, my honey "—it is 
probable that the whole audience profited, as it 
has scarcely profited before, by the exhibition of 
her charm and art. “Les Ingénues,” which 
was the first thing she did, showed the perfection 
of what the French call her “débit.” Every 
letter in every word had its value. “ Grand’mére” 
was done with the agreeable mixture of dignity 
and sprightliness which comes to some in their 
old age. Fora young woman, it was a remark- 
able assumption of the characteristics of an epoch 
of life some forty years beyond her own. Going 
to see Yvette, we remained to witness the extra- 
ordinary ballet of “Faust.” The “Faust” 
music, or much of it, is given excellently ; the 
— not so much by reason of individual 
ances as by reason of the gorgeous, ingenious, 
and eminently tasteful dressing of perhaps a 
couple of hundred people—certainly of more 
than one hundred—is indeed a great. one, such 
as a regular theatre, even the best organised in 
this respect, would find it very diflicult to beat. 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. EvGEN D’ALBERT gave his first recital 
at St. James’s Hall yesterday week. His 
programme, including Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appas- 
siovata” Sonata, Schumann’s ‘‘ Fantasia” (Op. 
17), two Chopin pieces, and Liszt’s ‘‘Don Juan,” 
enabled his audience to form a pretty fair 
estimate of his powers. Of his wonderful 
mastery of all technical difficulties there can 
scarcely be two opinions. As he frankly 
exhibits his skill in pieces which, judged 
from a purely musical point of view, are 
worthless, we will deal first with this virtuosity, 
and then pass on to matters of higher import- 
ance, 

To listen to the ‘Don Juan” Fantasia was, 
indeed, terribly tedious; and yet we know 
of no other piece of Liezt’s that offers such a 
varied exhibition of the most formidable diffi- 
culties. It is the test-piece of all pianists who 
aspire after the fame of a first-class virtuoso; 
even Rubinstein, who could invent show pieces 
on his own account, played the ‘“‘ Don Juan” 
Fantasia. Mr. d’Albert’s performance of it 
was powerful—nay, phenomenal. As an exe- 
cutant he ranks among the greatest, either of the 
past or present; and from what we have read we 
should imagine that he might be compared with 
Carl Tausig, not only for his technical skill, but 
for other and less engaging qualities. Tet 
us speak boldly, for we have to deal with a man 
of no ordinary gifts. Tausig associated his 


name with that of Bach, but to the detriment 
of the composer: Mr. d’Albert is pursuing a 
similar course. The former tried to “highly 
develop ” the classical masters; the latter, if we 
may ju?ge trom the version of Schubert’s Im- 
promptu in G which he played, seems inclined 


Why does not Mr. d’Albert use his great talent 
for the highest purposes of art? Why does he 
not set a worthy example to others less gifted ? 
By his extraordinary playing of a Bach tran- 
scription he carried away, for the moment, his 
audience, even those who strongly disapprove ; 
smaller pianists who will imitate him as they 
imitated Tausig; and others will do still greater 
dishonour to Bach, and render themselves 
ridiculous. 

Mr. d’Albert’s interpretation of the ‘‘ Appas- 
sionata’’ Sonata was highly interesting. At 
times it may have been spasmodic, as in the 
Coda of the Allegro, at others, somewhat cold ; 
on the whole, however, the reading displayed 
breadth, dignity, and due comprehension of 
the intellectual qualities of the music. In the 
Schumann “ Fantasia,” a work in which vir- 
tuosity plays a noble part, the pianist again 
revealed qualities which only belong to a great 
artist. In both the Beethoven and Schumann, 
there was, however, something lacking. Mr. 
d’Albert did not seem to have got at the very 
heart of the music. Was it nervousness, ex- 
citement, which affected him, and prevented 
him from doing full justice to himself and the 
composers? We are cautious; for we know 
from experience that first impressions, at any 
rate of a great pianist, are not always to be 
trusted. Nervousness, excitement; surely only 
some explanation of this kind will account for 


turne. The pianist was well received, and 
marks of approbation were frequent and hearty. 
M. d’Albert might, however, have intimated 
to his audience—and this he could easily have 
done—that he did not wish applause between 
the movements of the ‘‘ Appassionata”’: such 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE POWER of the DOG. An 


Entirely New Novel. By ROWLAND GREY, Author 

of “*In Sunny Switzerland,” “‘ By Virtue of his Office,” | 

* Linden-B!umen,” “Chris.”” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 

top, 6s. | 
“The subject which the author has undertaken to handle is a delicate | 
one, but it is treated with a refinement of feeling and a tenderness of 
sympathy which leave no doubt as to the wholesomeness of the purpose | 
for which the story has been written. Much as the attention is | 
absorbed by the central characters, there are others in the volume 
whose gifts and graces are pictured with equal reality, cleverness, and 
vigour. '—Scutsman. e 7 

* A novel of very considerable power. The story is worked out ina 

clear and agreeable way, very skilfully retaining the reader's interes 
throughout.”—Aberdecn Dally Free Press. 


THE HEART of a MYSTERY. By 


. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke,” ‘‘Quittance in Full,” ‘“‘ Wife or No Wife.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
“*The Heart of a Mystery’ is a cleverly written and well con- | 
structed story. There isa capital underplot witn a strong love interest, | 
for the attractive detail of which we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Speight’s singular abie and fascinating romance.”"—Duily Telegraph. 


HARUM SCARUM. By Esmé Stuart, 


Author of ‘A Brave Fight,” ‘“* Cast Ashore,” ‘ Miss 
Fenwick.’’ Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“ Miss Esmé Stuart draws a vivacious and lifelike character sketch 
of a wiltul, untamed Australian girl. An extremely amusing story, 
teeming with natural and spontaneous fun, that never for a moment 
degenerates into frivolous buffoonery."—Daily Telegraph. 


LINDSAY'S GIRL. By Mrs. Herbert 
MARTIN, Author of ‘“ Britomart,’” ‘Her Début,” 
** Bonnie Leslie,” ‘* A Country Mouse,” ‘Cast Adrift,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ This will prove an attractive story to many readers. The authoress 

possesses an easy flowing style and writes brightly and in an in- 

teresting manner.”"—Glasgow Herald. 














NOW READY, FIRS’ VOLUME in 
THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES, | 
BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 
By GEORGE KNIGHT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, | 

With Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housman, | 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 





to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. 





Lane, E.C.; and of all Bocksellt rs, 


the cold reading he gave of a Chopin Noc- | 


an interruption does great harm to the tone- 
em. 

“7 new Suite de Ballet, ‘‘In Fairyland,” by 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, was produced on Wednesday 
at the fourth Philharmonic Concert, under the 
composer’s direction. The various sections of 
the Suite deal with Nymphs, Giants, Flower 
Fairies, Gnomes, and Witches. The music shows 
fancy and great technical skill. In pieces of 
this kind—short in form and programmatic 
in character—Mr, Cowen has already given 
proofs of ability, and in this latest work he 
more than maintains his reputation. In the 
characteristic ‘‘Dance of Gnomes” and the 
** Dance of Witches” he has been, and very 
naturally, influenced by Berlioz and Grieg ; but 
there is no direct imitation. The ‘‘ Witches’ 
March,” the last number of the Suite, was re- 
peated. Of the quiet movements, the graceful 
‘* Moonbeam Fairies” deserves special mention. 
The programme included Schumann’s fine Sym- 
phony in E flat, but the performance ; like that 
of the Beethoven Symphony at the previous 
concert, was not up to the mark. Surely the 
latesuccessful Frenchinvasion has not frightened 
our players and their able conductor! Mr. E 
d’Albert performed Liszt’s Concerto in E 
flat, with extraordinary bravura, winning 
frantic applause, and gave an encore which 
proved that, even with his Herculean powers, 
the task had been a heavy one. Of the pianist 
we have said enough for the present. It was 
strange that he should have played Beethoven's 
E flat Concerto at the Mottl Concert, and Liszt 
at the Philharmonic : the reverse order would 
have been more logical, certainly more 
satisfactory. 











J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POETRY : an Analysis dealing with its 
| 


Nature, Power, and Art. By W. H, STANLEY, B.A. 


London: Annorr Jones & Co, (Ltd.), 4, Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the p= slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BLREKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


TWO per CENT. on CORRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums of 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed i. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post freo 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Menager 


365 
SHAVES 
A Stick of FOR 62: 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is sail to last a year. 


We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 











Vol. I, EASTERN LITURGIES. Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LITURGIES, EASTERN and WESTERN: being the Texts Original or Translated of the Principal 


Liturgies of the Church. Edited, with Introductions and Appendices, by F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Pusey Librarian. On the Basis of the former 
Work by C, E, HAMMOND, M.A,, sometime Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. 





Just published, Vols. III, and 1V. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 36s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L,, Litt.D. 
Also, recently published, Vols. I. and Il., Second Edition, 42s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 36s. 


“Mr. Hodgkin has faced a great task with increasing zeal and devotion, and his work bids fair to fill a real want in our historical literature,””—Athnaeume 
“A great work which increases in merit as it goes on.”’— Guardian, 


Just published, Vol. IV., demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 
STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA. Essays chiefly in Bibiical and Patristic Criticism. 
By MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
Already published, Vol. I., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. 12., 12s. 6d. ; Vol. IIT., 16s. 
NOTICES ON VOL. III. 


“The volume shows what vigorous roots the study of textual criticism has struck in our Universities, and is highly creditable to the Oxford Press,”"—Saturday Re: dew, 
** Valuable to students, and much of it will be found interesting to the general reader.’’— Westminster Review, 


Just published, Part V., 4to, 21s. 
A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT, and the other Greek Versions of the Old Testament 
(including the Apocryphal Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A.. assisted by other Scholars. 
Parts I.-IV. already published, 21s. each. 


“ This is, and will remain, the Concordance to the Septuagint, and not to the Septuagint only, but to all the Greck versions of the Old Testament and the a” rs 
, ‘xpository Tim-s 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Section or Von, TV. 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
¥ounded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


FIELD.—FISH. Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. 


“Contains twice as many words as those contained in the corresponding portions of other recent dictionaries, and the number of words illustrated by quotations is four to 


five times greater,” — Times, 
A Section of Vol. IIL, DIPFFLUENT—DISBURDEN, will be published on July 1, 1896. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


AN HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. From the French of Auguste 


BRACHET, Lauréat de l'Institut de France. Rewritten and Enlarged by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Editor of “Specimens 
of Old French.” 


**We have in this work two volumes in one, « revised Brachet and, what we have never had before, an efficient Kaglish treatiss on French Phonetics. The importance of the 
latter can bardly be over-rated.’’—Gwrrdian, 


Just published, paper boards, small 4to, 8s. 6d, net cash, with | Plate. 


AN ALEXANDRIAN EROTIC FRAGMENT, and other Greek Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited 
wy ——— a ed oe M.A., sometime Craven Fellow in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Queen’s College, Editor of “The Revenue 
wzws of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” 


“A result of the excellent work carried on during the last two years in Egypt by Mr. Grenfell and Professor Mahaffy, The highest praise is deserved for the care bestowed on 
the text, the explanatory notes, and the classified indexes at the end of the volume.’’—TZimes. 











Just published, Second Edition, Revised, demy Svo, cloth, Lis, 


. e . 
THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. Part II., The Crown. By Sir William R. 
ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
* A valuable and comprehensive treatise.’’— Times, 
“Every student of law and history, and every citizen who desires to know how we are governed, should procure a copy of this work.” —JJanchester Gutrdian, 
“The book fulfils a want which no one had supplied, and there cun be no doubt that it merits all the success it will obtain,” — Scotsman, 


Part I—PARLIAMENT. Sevond Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
: ‘ Vol. XXXVIIL. Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d, Edited by MAX MULLER. 
VEDANTA-SUTRAS. With the Commentary by Sankarakraya. Translated by George Thibaut. 
Part IL, containing a Full Index by Dr, M. WINTERNITZ to Parts I. and II. 
A Complete List of the Series will be sent post free on application. 








FULL CATALOGUE OF THE CLARENDON PRESS PULLICATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Lonpon: HENRY IF ROWDE, Crarenpon Paess Warenoust, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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